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For the Companion. 


BIDING HIS TIME; 


OR, ANDREW HAPNELL’S FORTUNE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 


Andrew, after a miserable night, returned to | 


business in more cheerful spirits in the morning. 
He went first to the barn, intending to give the 
General his breakfast before taking his own, but 
was stopped at the door by Ike, who ran calling 
after him : 

“You don’t drive to-day. 
drive.” 

Although Andrew had half expected this, it 
went to his heart like an arrow. Lem was there 
before him, whistling in the barn. 

“Ike,” Andrew said, ‘‘I’ve always been a friend 
to you, haven’t I? At least, I’ve meant to be; 
and though you’ve plagued me sometimes with 
your nonsense, I think you’ve been a friend to 
me.” 

“Course I have!” Ike answered, in so strange a 
tone, and appearing to regard him with such aver- 
sion, that Andrew’s heart sank. Even Ike believed 
him guilty. 

“I was going to ask you some- 
thing, but no matter; another time,” 
and he walked on behind the boy to 
the bake-house. 

He was prepared for what Mr. 
Wilbur had to say tohim. The baker 
met him in the bake-shop, with cold, 
stern looks. 

“Tke told you what I said ?” 

‘“‘Yes, sir; Lem takes the team to- 
day.” 

“Exactly,” said the baker. ‘*We’ve 
had enough of your style of driving.” 

After a pause, Andrew said, in a 
choking voice, ‘‘Then I suppose you 
have nothing for me to do?” 

“Only one thing,” said the baker. 
“Find that money.” 

“But—how—I don’t know any- 
thing about it!” Andrew protested. 

“Find that money!” the baker re- 
peated, ina harsh tone. ‘Then come 
back to me. Not before.” 

Andrew turned to go without a 
word; he was so overcome by the 
monstrous injustice of which he was 
the victim that he felt it would break 
his heart to speak. Twenty-two dol- 
lars of his pay were still due him, but 
he could not ask for it. The baker 


Lem’s going to 


track, and reflected that it would lead him to 
Growing beside it he saw a cluster of 
| dry milk-weed stalks, bearing aloft their ripened 
| pods on curiously contorted stems. A great heart- 
| sickness came over him, as he remembered the 
desire and hope with which he gathered those 
pods for Phronie the day before, and, turning 


Boston. 


away his face, he hurried on. 


But then he said, ‘‘I promised to get her some 
He had that 
morning cleared his pocket of the broken pods 
and the adhesive silky down, and into it he now 
put half-a-dozen more of the most perfect ones he 


more,” and retraced his steps. 


could find. 

Then he walked again; he walked to Boston, 
and walked the streets nearly all 
day, seeking for employment, but 
finding none. His spirit rose above 
all discouragement. ‘I can walk,” 
he said; “I can walk all the way 
back to Ohio, if I get nothing to do 
here.” 

He sat down to rest on a bench 
by the Frog Pond, before starting 
for home. Home! With that old 
man? He wondered how he had 
continued to live with him so long; 





and what would become of them 
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called him back. 

“Take my advice, Hapnell. We've 
been good friends to you here, and I 
speak asafriend now. For your own sake, be- 
fore it is too late, bring back that money, and 
make a clean breast of it.” 

Andrew stood staring in a stupor of dumb dis- 
tress. The friendly Mr. Wilbur went on. 

“Tt’s a preposterous story you tell; I think so, 
and the police think so, too. Nobody believes 
there was any robbery. You know where that 
money is, and I say again, take my advice before 
it is too late.” 

“Mr. Wilbur,” Andrew at last found voice to 
reply, “I have told you the truth as well as I 
could. And now, if you mean to turn me out in 
this way, after you—after Mrs. Wilbur”’— 

He could say no more, but went out, struggling 
manfully to repress the wrenching sobs that 
heaved and broke up his voice. 

Andrew did not go back to the house on the hill. 
There was nothing for him there; old man Pet- 
ridge could give him neither counsel nor comfort. 

He had a few acquaintances in the place, but 
no intimate friends. There was only one person 
to whom he wished to pour out his heart. That 
was Phronie Wilbur. She, at least,—so he hoped, 
—would give him trust and sympathy; but he 
could not go to her, after being so ruthlessly 
turned out of doors by her father. 

To collect his thoughts, to master his feelings, 
to get out of sight of everybody who knew him, 
he walked fast and far. The morning was beau- 
tiful; the wayside maples were gorgeous; distant 
woods flamed like subdued fires in veils of smoke 
and haze. Gradually he recovered his firmness 
of mind, and recalled the philosophical resolutions 
with which he had begun the day. 


In the lonely suburbs he struck a railroad | the bench, and reading it over his shoulder. 


ANDREW LEAVES THE MANSION. 


both, if he could get no work. ‘‘A poor prospect 
for A. H.!” he said to himself, with set lips. 

The Common was lovely in its autumnal hues. 
Through the glowing tree-tops softened bars of 
sunlight slanted to the rippling and dazzling 
water. Merry youngsters were sailing their toy 
ships across from curb to curb. Andrew was 
looking listlessly about him, seeing yet not seeing, 
with intense preoccupation of mind, when a sin- 
gular circumstance recalled him abruptly to him- 
self. 

His roving eyes lighted by chance on an even- 
ing paper which a stranger was reading on the 
bench beside him, and stopped at a column of 
“Suburban Items.” The heading of the first par- 
agraph fixed his attention : 


“Was iT A RoBBeEry ?” 


As his eye glanced down the lines, he ceased to 
be Andrew Hapnell; he became a living, quiver- 
ing embodiment of consternation, anger and 
shame. For there, in about two stickfuls (in 
printers’ phrase), some witty reporter told the 
story of his adventure of the night before, giving 
names in full, but getting Andrew’s ludicrously 
wrong (“Andrew Happenill!’’), and twisting 
facts about to make them as lively reading as 
possible. A probable negative answer to the 
question, ‘“Was it a robbery ?” was plainly enough 
implied, the writer adding in conclusion : 

“The police are diligently looking for clews, 
but no arrests have been made.” 

The stranger folded his paper, and put it into 
his pocket, little knowing that the hero of that 





paragraph, which he smiled at, was sitting on 



















As Andrew entered, that evening, the door of 

the old house on the hill, he was smilingly met by 

the old man; but Nathan’s countenance fell when | 

| he saw that the boy had come empty-handed, for | Release was near, however, with freedom to set 

| he usually brought up something from the bakery | off on that longer, wearier tramp facing the West- 
at that hour. | ern sun. 

“Well,” said the old man, ‘‘what are we * Returning home in the afternoon of that second 
have for supper ?”’ | day, he found a strange group in the house. 
“T haven’t been at the bake-house since morn- Nathan Petridge was in the midst of it, but not 
ing,”’ Andrew replied. ‘I am not going there any | of it. He was lying dead on his bed, and his 
more. I am out of work, and very nearly out of nephew by blood relationship, Mr. Solomon 
money.” | Burge, had already taken possession. 

He sat down wearily on a chair by the table, on | Andrew was conscience-smitten. He had left 
which the lamp was burning. The old man was | the old man on short rations that day, because he 
| more willing to burn oil, since it was supplied by | himself was so nearly out of money, and it was 
necessary to compel a contribution 
from the secret fund. The result was 
that Nathan had probably eaten 
chestnuts, which were again in season, 
and had died in one of his fits of in- 
digestion. 

He had had so many of these 
spasms since Andrew had known him, 
always expecting to die in each at- 
tack, that the boy had ceased to be 
frightened by them; and now he had 
been carried off by one at last. 

Andrew learned that somebody had 
come to the house and found him dy- 
ing, and had sent for a doctor, and 
called in other neighbors, so that the 
elder Burge had heard the news, and 
come also, bringing with him an old 
woman to take charge of the house, 
and look out for his interests. The 
belief in a hidden treasure was still 
held by the old man’s relations, and 
it was their policy not to leave Andrew 
alone in the house a moment after his 
death. 

The person who had found him dy- 
ing, and had given the alarm, was 
Mrs. Wilbur. Her large, motherly 
heart yearned toward the cast-off boy. 
She pitied him if innocent, pitied him 
even more if guilty, and longed to 
talk with him again. Her own mis- 
his nephew at no expense to himself. givings and Phronie’s importunities gave her no 

“But what are we to do?” cried the old | peace until she had made him a visit. Butshe had 

man. | come and gone, and Andrew was deprived of the 
“Do? We shall go hungry, I suppose, | consolation of knowing why she had come. 
unless I can find work, or you will be a| ‘She spoke of having some things in the house, 
little more liberal with your millions.” | which she lent you and Uncle Nathan,” said Mr. 
Nathan had continued to hand out small | Burge. ‘I’ll thank you to point them out.” 
sums now and then, but had never yet re-| The thrifty housekeeper had indeed bethought 
vealed the source of them; and Andrew, | her to speak in season of those things, in order to 
as long as he was earning money enough | save them from the well-known rapacity of 
for both, cared little for the old man’s. | Nathan’s lawful heirs. But the thick-set, gross- 
‘‘Something has happened,” the boy added, | featured man put the case in a way that made 
gloomily, ‘“‘which, I fear, will prevent my | Andrew think that had been her sole business in 
getting any more work about here, and I | coming to the house. As if, now that she trusted 
may have to go back to Ohio.” | him no longer, she were in anxious haste to get 
“You mean to. desert me!” cried the old man, | back her loans. 
taking alarm. ‘I’ll be liberal. You shall draw| “I will see to them,” said Andrew. “And I 
freely on my riches, and I—I’ll give you my | suppose,” he added, ‘‘there is no use of my stay- 
cane!” 


ing any longer.” 
*“*You’ve given me that two or three times be- “T don’t see any use in it,” Mr. Burge replied, 
fore,” said Andrew. with stony coldness. 
‘But you’ve never appreciated the present. It 


The sheets on his own bed and one of the 
is a wonderful relic. Staff made of the rail of | blankets belonged to Mrs. Wilbur. To these he 
the house Dr. Franklin was born in. 


The head is | added a pair of blankets which he had bought 
a piece of the frigate Constitution. The ferrule | with his own money, and putting all into one big 
was a Spanish dollar, given to my father by | bundle, together with everything else he had had 
Lafayette for holding his horse one day, when he | of her, even including a pair of handkerchiefs, he 
was on his visit to this country.” tied them up, ready for the expressman. Then 
Andrew had heard this story, too, or something | he put his milkweed pods in a paper box, which 
like it, several times before, but had regarded it | he had brought from Boston for the purpose; and 
as one of the old man’s queer fancies. Once the | scribbled a few lines, which he tucked under the 
staff was a piece of a pillory that used to stand | string tied around it. This is what he wrote: 
on Boston Common; the head was something| «pnronie, here are the milkweed pods I promised 
else, and the dollar had been given by President | you. I send them along with the bundle of other 
John Quincy Adams. pn, Mn one pva Fl ‘se was tee aan, 
“It’s real silver,” the old man went on, ‘‘though | here or anywhere. I don’t suppose it will be pleasant 
you may not think so; and it’s yours. Only dou’t| for, any of you fo see, me again, thinking of me as 
abandon a poor old man in his hour of need!” Parente, knew me better. I am not running away; 
He actually extended the cane toward Andrew, | I am ready to stand the consequences of anything I 
but quickly drew it back when Andrew reached 
out his hand for it. 


ever did in my life. But I am going away. I start 
out to find work of some kind, and shall probably 
uae my way back to Ohio. I am sick of cities and 
ere -_ . city life. 
“When Tam through with it!” he said, with a | "apen your mother not to think I do not thank her, 
crafty grin. ond ee ~ 4 = td ah ayy aes ~ me. 
; _ o thank you both. It may be a long while before 
This was what Andrew expected. Yet the cane your father will know how unjustly e has treated 
was to be his sooner than he dreamed. me. But I believe he will learn the truth some day. 
Again the next day he tramped the Boston | I can bide my time.” 
streets, in the hope of finding something to do. 
It was a disheartening quest; he would much 
more gladly have turned his face the other way, 
and begun his long foot-journey back to Ohio; but 
| he could not make up his mind to quit the old 


man, whom he had made so much more comforta- 
ble during his stay than he had been for years, or 
could be again without him. 














Then Andrew packed his little red valise, and 
smiled to think he had only about the same amount 
of clothing worth taking away as he had brought 
with him from Ohio, and even less money. 

What had his year been worth to him? But he 
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did not repine. Old clothes had been replaced by 
new; old habits of thought by fresh experiences ; 
narrow views of life by a larger and fuller know- 
ledge. 

When all was ready, he gave a last tearful look 
around the old attic, which had somehow become 
dear to him, and with a big sigh, valise in hand, 
descended the crooked stairs. Only Mr. Burge 
and the woman he had placed in charge remained 
in the room below. Andrew would have avoided 
facing them if he could; but he did not wish to 
steal away. 

“Off ?” said Mr. Burge, with a darkly sus-| 
picious look at the boy’s valise. 

“I can’t do anything more for him.” He 
glanced tremulously at the bed where the little, 
shrivelled old man lay. ‘That’s about all I’ve 
been staying for the past year.” 

“Huh!” Nota word of thanks from Mr. Burge, | 











ever, his greedy relatives were trying to discover, 
by systematically demolishing the old house; 
when, one afternoon, as Phronie was passing 


| through the back shop, she suddenly stopped, 
| fixed her eyes on something, advanced, looked 


still more closely, and uttered an exclamation. 

‘‘Ma!” she called. ‘‘Do come here!” 

‘What is it?” her father inquired, looking up 
from a thin sheet of cake which he was covering 
with jelly. 

‘*Lem’s coat!” she exclaimed. 
what this is ?” 

**I don’t see as it makes any difference what it 
is,” and after a glance, the baker returned to his 
jelly-cake. 

Neither did Mrs. Wilbur, who came in from the 
front shop, perceive any significance in the girl’s 
discovery. 

“Don’t you know ?” she cried; ‘‘it is the coat 


“Do you know 
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her charge. After an hour’s severe chase, we 
secured nine of the brood; and although there 


| them up.” 
—_+or 


POETRY. 


True poetry is but the rose 
That’s painted by sweet Fancy’s brush, 
} As it adorns the branch of prose, 
And beautifies Thought’s thorny bush. 


—Lee Fairchild, 


———>— 


For the Companion. 
NATHALIE. 


I saw her first carrying a great fat baby, appar- 
ently heavier than herself—a thin, small-faced girl, 
looking about ten years old, but, as I afterwards 
found out, nearly thirteen. I shall always think 
| Nathalie was stunted by a perpetual baby burden, for 





for all Andrew had done for his dead relative, | he used to wear about the bake-house; he had it | her aunt, with whom she lived, had a frequent ad- 
only a swinish grunt. And he still eyed the red | on, the evening of the robbery, and he hasn’t worn | dition to her family, and Nathalie had nursed babies 


valise. 


it since. He wears his other coat, when he drives 


since she was seven years old. About that time her 


“Perhaps you would like to see what I am/| the wagon. And this—and this—don’t you know | mother died, and the little orphan was thrown upon 


carrying out of the house,” said Andrew. “I'll 
turn everything inside out for you, even to my 
empty pockets.” | 

“No,” grumbled Mr. Burge. Andrew was | 
quite too willing. | 

“‘There’s one thing I should like to take,” said | 
Andrew. ‘That old walking-stick. He gave it, 
to me two or three times, but I don’t suppose his | 
giving amounts to anything.” | 





what these things are ?” 

She was growing more and more excited; her 
mother stooped, lifting the coat-sleeve toward her 
eyes, and picking at the specks Phronie pointed 
out. 

“Some sort of seeds—not thistle-down,” she 
ventured. 

“Don’t touch one of them!” cried Phronie. 
“They are milkweed seeds. Andrew had some 


the tender mercies of her aunt. 

| Madame Poiron was stout, red-faced, loud-voiced, 

| and with one ruling passion that all around her 

| should earn their salt by constant work. 

She would have liked to rise at midnight, and set 
her household their tasks, but as that was impossi- 
ble, she contented herself with beginning at dawn, 

and grinding and driving as no slave-driver in the 

| ante-bellum days ever ventured to do. 
Her husband was a farmer and miller near the 


“Not unless I say you can take it,” replied the | pods in his pocket and they got smashed when he | little town of Mapleton; her two eldest sons worked 


dead man’s nephew and guardian. “I don’t) 
object.” He cast a contemptuous glance at the 
clumsy cane, which somebody had taken from the 
old man’s side after his death, and placed in a/| 
corner. | 

“You may not think I got to care for him,” | 
said Andrew; “but I did.” 

He gave a last look at the pinched, wrinkled 
and pallid face on the pillow, wearing even in | 
death such a smile of craft and conceit as he had | 
often seen upon it in life. 
and cane, and a heavy, but resolute heart, he went 
for the last time out of that old house on the hill. 

He found the youngest of the Burge boys club- 
bing the chestnut-tree. The sight filled him with 
indignant scorn. 

“But never mind,” he said to himself. ‘The 
old man doesn’t care who gets his chestnuts now.” 

The same wonderful world spread about him, | 
which he beheld when he first climbed that hill, a 
year before,—the suburban fields and streets, the 
distant cities, the gleams of water and the far-off 
hills, veiled or half-veiled by the October smoke | 
and haze; and here a train of cars flying through | 
the landscape, with its long, vaporous plume. 
Yet what a different world it was to him now! 

He avoided the bakery, but showed himself 
openly in the town, going first to the express office, 
to leave an order for the removal of Mrs. Wilbur’s 
effects ; then began his long tramp over the hills, 
with his face toward the sunset, little knowing how | 
or when or where it was to end. 

It was not until the next morning that the ex- 
pressman brought Mrs. Wilbur her bundle, and 
Phronie her box of milkweed pods and letter. 
That the young girl had a good cry over hershare, 
we may well believe. To think that the wronged 
Andrew, for she had really never once doubted 
him, should in the midst of his trouble remember 
his promise to her, and take the pains to gather 
and send to her those worthless pods, which she 
cared nothing for now, and could not bear to look 
upon again! 

And yet, those worthless things suddenly as- 
sumed an undefined value in her eyes. Poor little 
pitiful pods, with their soft brown seeds enclosed, 
so marvellously arranged around their folded 
silken wings, which they covered and concealed 
until the hour for escape should arrive! She had 
not the heart to open one of them. She would 
keep them to remember Andrew by, if she should 
never see him again. 

Mrs. Wilbur did not cry, as Phronie did; but 
she was filled with pangs of remorse at the sight 
of the sheets and blankets and handkerchiefs | 
coming back. 

“Why did he send these?” she exclaimed, her 
large heart heaving with its woes. ‘But perhaps 
he was right. He knew I half-suspected him. I 
did, for a time. The more fool I! But 1 don’t 
now. Oh, we must send for him and have him 
back !” 

But where send? Mrs. Wilbur went again up 
to the old house. But it was a fruitless errand. 
The woman in charge knew nothing of Andrew, 
except that he had gone off the evening before. 

“Tt convinces me, he has got that money,” said 
the baker, when told of Andrew’s departure. ‘Or 
it would convince me, if I wasn’t convinced be- 
fore. Such a robbery as he invented was simply 
impossible !” 

And yet Mr. Wilbur himself, as he afterwards 
confessed, had secret qualms as to the very 
points about which he was so positive. Though 





was robbed. See! they are nowhere but just here 
on the cuff !” 

“Even on the inside edge of the cuff!” Mrs. 
Wilbur exclaimed, beginning to take in the serious 
import of what seemed at first so trifling. 

“Lem was in the shop when the robbery took 


seeds. 
‘You don’t know that he was,” his wife replied. 
‘“‘You were not there yourself. He was there 


Then with his valise | after the robbery, for he changed his coat, and | 


went out the front way, just before Andrew came 
in. Phronie remembers that.” 

‘Better say nothing about it. Let the coat hang 
there,” said the baker, rolling up his cake. ‘It 
may lead to something, though I don’t believe it.’’ 

‘‘Andrew used to carry his road-book—and the 
money, when he had any in bills—in that pocket,” 
said Phronie. ‘Lem knew it; and Lem knew he 
was going to collect bills that day.” 

There were only five seeds, with their feathery 
attachments, on the coat-cuff. There were, how- 
ever, other bits of down from which the seeds had 
been broken off. Mrs. Wilbur, as she examined 
them, took on her daughter’s excitement. Phronie 
brought one of the fresh pods Andrew had sent 
her, opened it, and pulled off some of the seeds, 
for comparison. 

“Sure as you’re a live man, Thomas Wilbur,” 
her mother exclaimed, ‘that caff has been in 
Andrew Hapnell’s pocket! It’s a clew! Thank 
Heaven, at last we have a clew!” 

Suspicion had already fallen upon Lem; but, 
bad as were his habits and his associates, it was 
hard to believe that he would be guilty of so bold 
a robbery. Now, however, even Mr. Wilbur's ob- 
stinate opinions were shaken. 

‘‘And I believe Ike knows something about it,” 
Phronie declared. ‘‘There’s been something be- 
tween him and Lem for a long while, that I 
couldn’t understand,—and they’ve been thicker 
than ever lately.” 

*T’vye noticed the same, now I think of it,” said 
her mother. ‘Leave all to me now, and we’ll un- 
ravel the mischief.” 

Accordingly, when Ike came in, she collared 
and accused him. 

(To be continued.) 


+r 
OSTRICHES’ DEVOTION. 


The attachment of birds to their offspring is 
well known, and it is pleasant to find that the 
ostrich is not behind his smaller relatives in this 
respect. He cannot sing nor fly, but he has a bird’s 
heart. Mr. Andersson relates a story in point: 

“In a part of the plain entirely destitute of veg- 
etation we discovered a pair of ostriches, with a 
brood of young about as large as barn-door fowls. 
We forthwith dismounted from our oxen, and 
gave chase. 

‘“‘The moment the parent birds became aware of 
our intention, they set off at full speed, the female 
leading the way, the young following in her wake, 
and the male, though at some little distance, bring- 
ing up the rear. 

“It was very touching to observe the anxiety of 
the old birds for the safety of their progeny. 
Finding us rapidly gaining upon them, the male 
slackened his pace, and diverged somewhat from 
his course; but seeing that we were not to be 
diverted from our purpose, he again increased his 
speed, and, with wings drooping so as almost to 
touch the ground, he hovered round us, now in 





of a surly and jealous disposition, he meant | wide circles, and then decreasing the circumfer- | 


always to be just; and what if he had not been 
just to Andrew ? 

He didn’t like Lem Gorbett in Andrew’s place 
now he had got him back. What was there in 
Lem’s manner, as he went whistling to his work, 
that filled him with misgivings and disgust? Lem 
did not always whistle in that way. 

Andrew had been gone three days, and was 
many miles away; and the old man was in his 


lence till he came almost within 


pistol-shot, when 


he abruptly threw himself on the ground, and 
struggled desperately to regain his legs, as it ap- 
peared, like a bird badly wounded. Having pre- 
viously fired at him, I really thought he was dis- 
abled, and made quickly toward him. 

“But this was only a ruse on his part, for on my 
nearer approach, he slowly rose, and began to run 
in a direction opposite from that of the female, 


| in the fields with the other laborers, and woe to any 

| of them who did not obey the imperious dame. She 
did not spare herself, for constant employment was 
her religion; but she had a frame like iron, and the 

| strength of a strong man. 

| As for Nathalie, had it not been for the babies 

| she was required to keep out of the way, she would 


| place,” said the baker, looking scowlingly at the | have been driven to the grave by tasks impossible 


| for her puny frame to perform. 

| As it was, she ate her hurried meals with the ever- 
lasting baby on her lap, whom she was expected to 
| feed at intervals, and attend to the wants of the 
| twins, about two years old, who sat beside her. She 
| was then driven out, with the three children, to be 
| kept out of the way until dinner-time. 

| “Ha, I treat the little one well!’ Madame Poiron 
| would say to her gossips. ‘She is my poor sister’s 
| child, and I have pity for her. I work myself, I 


| work my children; but for Nathalie, all she has to | 


| do all day long is to play in the woods with the little 
ones. It is play, play all the time for her, and eat 
and drink of the best.” 

Madame Poiron believed faithfully what she said. 

It was during one of these “play” times that I 
first made the acquaintance of Nathalie. I had been 
walking through the pretty little woodland which 
surrounded the town of Mapleton, where I was 
spending the summer with a friend. Suddenly I 
came upon two stout, stolid-looking children, looking 
more like Dutch dolls than anything else. Their 
laps were full of flowers, and in front of them was 
lying the baby, crowing and kicking up its heels. 

Nathalie was going through a kind of acrobatic 
performance for the amusement of her charges, 
while the twins gravely stared at her with their big, 
expressionless blue eyes. I have seldom seen any 
one so active and daring as Nathalie was, as she 
sprang from one grape-vine to another, and danced a 
kind of pas seul on them. 

I was hidden behind a clump of bushes, where the 
children did not see me; but I noticed the little girl’s 
face was pale, and big drops stood on her forehead 
from fatigue. Whenever she stopped to rest, the 
Dutch dolls set up a howl. 

“Oh, hush, Manette, hush, Marie, or Tante Poiron 
| will come after us! Then she will not let us come 
here any more. I am going to play again for you. 
Now look, look, and see me fly!” 

She made a spring to a high vine, which hung far 
above the one on which she was sitting. She missed 
it, and fell to the ground. In a moment I was beside 
her, and lifting her up. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said, rubbing her head. “My 
head hurts, but it has hurt me all day. O Bébé, don’t 
ery!” The baby was yelling at the top of its voice, 
and the chorus was swelled by the Dutch dolls, who 
were frightened by my sudden appearance. ‘Don’t 
ery, my darling! Thalie is coming to you.” 

She rose to her feet, and sank down again with a 
sharp cry. 

“Ah, my foot is broken! I cannot walk! 
will Tante Poiron say? What shall I do? 
| shall I do?” 

‘You will do nothing but-lie here till I come back,” 
| I said. “It is a short walk to your aunt’s, and I will 
go and tell her, so that she can send for you. Per- 
haps these children will let me take them home.” 
But as I approached the twins, they threw them- 
| selves flat on their backs, and yelled as if I had been 
| the Giant Blunderbore, ready to eat them up. 

“They don’t like strangers!” Nathalie gasped. “O 
madame, I must try to walk!” But as she raised 
herself, she sank back almost fainting with agony. I 
walked rapidly to the house, and, as I neared it, saw 
Madame Poiron in the front yard, washing some 
clothes. I knew her well by sight, and as I called 
her name, she raised her monstrous, dripping arms 
from the suds, and turned to me. 

‘‘What does madame want?” she asked, curtly. 

“Your little niece has hurt herself yonder in the 
woods. She has either sprained or broken her ankle. 
| She cannot walk.” 

“Oh, the miserable creature!” cried the woman. 
“Forever and forever doing something wrong! And 
nothing to do but amuse herself all day! Has she 
hurt my children?” turning upon me fiercely. 

“No, but she is badly hurt.” 

“Saints be praised it is not my angels! Nathalie 
is a stubborn, ungrateful girl. And now to lay her- 
self up, and leave me all to do! Pity she hadn’t 
broken her neck at once!” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Madame 

| Poiron!” I cried, indignantly. “If you do not in- 
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grave, his secret buried with him,—which, how- who, by this time, was considerably ahead with | tend sending help to the poor child, I will do so.” 





were about as many more, we were obliged to give 


“And where does madame think I can get help? 
Call the men out of the field at this hour, and lose so 
much time? No; if any one goes, I must!” 

She strode off, and I followed her, for somehow 
the idea of a dove in a vulture’s claws pursued me 
when I thought of poor, trembling little Nathalie 
borne in the arms of the unfeeling giantess. When 
I reached them, she had the girl by the arm, and had 
lifted her to her feet. 

“None of your airs!” she cried. “If you try to 


walk, youcan. You are pretending. Stand up!” 


I caught the child as she fell back, and at that 
moment I saw a man whom I knew well coming 
down the road in his cart. 


| “Ah, here is Pierre Lagrange!” I cried, joyfully. 
“T know he will take the child home.” 


Pierre was a good, humane fellow, more than will- 
ing to do a kind act, and lifted Nathalie into his cart 
at once. Madame Poiron, growling like a bear, had 
taken herself off with the baby in her arms, and the 
Dutch dolls toddling after. 

“But then this is a bad business for you, Nathalie,” 
Pierre said, as he jogged along. ‘That old fire-cat is 
going to give you hard times.” 

“TI never have easy times, Monsieur Pierre,” she 
answered, with her patient voice, the tears rolling 
down her white face. “I would wish to be dead, and 
with mamma, if it was not for the children, but I 
love them, and they love me.” 

“Love you! Just listen to her! The little vam. 
pires that suck her life-blood. The tyrants that get 
her more beatings than I can count! And, madame, 
you hear her say she loves them?” 

“Yes, they do love me,” she sighed. ‘Monsieur 
Pierre, they are all I have in the world. Tante 
Poiron is not always cross. She has good days, you 
know, and is kind, but then, you see, she has so many 
children, she has no love to spare for me.” 

“That’s certain and sure,” Pierre muttered in his 
heavy beard, but we had reached the farm-house, 
and he lifted Nathalie out tenderly. 

“Farewell, madame, and thank you,” she said, as 
he bore her into the house. 

I thought often of Nathalie during the next few 
weeks. I heard her ankle was sprained, but that 
she was doing well. I did not venture to call, for it 
was evident that Madame Poiron had taken an in- 
veterate dislike to me. But I was glad to see the 
little girl walking out one morning with the baby in 
herarms. I hurried forward and intercepted them. 
Nathalie was thinner than ever, but her eyes—lovely 
eyes they were—brightened at sight of me. 

‘Are you quite well, Nathalie?” I asked. 

“My foot hurts me a little, madame, but I can walk. 
It is the first time I could carry Bébé—sweet Bébé!” 
kissing enthusiastically the pasty-faced infant. “We 
are going to have a /féte in the woods, Bébé and I,” 
showing me a little package she held in one hand. 
“There is a slice of pie and a piece of cake, and O 
madame, will you not come to our féte?” 

I said I would, but I must run home first for some. 
thing. That something was an addition to the tea- 
party in the shape of some fruit I had just received. 
It was good to see the delight in Nathalie’s eyes, 
when I laid my contribution before her. 

“O Bébé! Bébé!” she screamed, clapping her 
hands. ‘Bananas, Bébé! Oranges! and lovely white 
grapes! Oh, they are too beautiful to eat!” 

When the repust was over, Nathalie wrapped what 
remained in her apron for Bébé and the twins. 

**You look quite happy, Nathalie,” I said. 

“Happy? ah yes, madame, there is no one happier 
than Iam to-day. Only think, I can walk again and 
nurse Bébé. I love all the children, but Bébé is a 
real angel of heaven!” 

I sat there wondering over that starved young life 
whose only modicum of sunlight was putty-faced 
Bébé. What was happiness after all? A poor, ill- 
treated waif, whose daily bread was flavored by harsh 
words, sat there under God’s blessed sunlight and 
called herself happy. I gave up the problem, 

Several weeks passed, and although I was often on 
the watch, I saw nothing of Nathalie. The house 
where my friend and I boarded, commanded a full 
view of the Poiron farm; for some days none of the 
men had been working in the fields, and the loud 
voice of Madame Poiron was silent. 

‘What is the matter over at Poiron’s?” I asked 
our landlady, Mrs. Blake. 

Mrs. Blake turned very red, and looked confused. 

“Well, the truth is, I didn’t like to tell you, ladies, 
for I thought you might get scared, and there aint a 
bit of danger, for there’s no communication between 
the farm and any house in town. They’ve got small- 
pox there bad. Nearly all the family are down with 
it. Old Poiron caught it from a tramp. Two of the 
children will die to-night, and they say the old 
madame can’t live. There is no one to attend them 
but one of the boys and little Nathalie.” 

“She is not sick, then?” I said, relieved. 

“Nathalie? no. Old Dargan who has been there— 
he’s had small-pox himself—told Mr. Blake, the child 
goes from one to the other with Bébé in her arms. 
Bébé has small-pox, too, and she never puts it 
down.” 

I cannot express all I felt when the next day I saw 
the funerals leave the cottage—one of the sons and 
one of the smaller children, Mrs. Blake did not know 
which. Then a few days afterward the hearse 
stopped again, and two small white coffins were 
brought out. They held the poor little Dutch dolls. 

After that, I heard of the gradual recovery of the 
other patients and that Nathalie did not take the 
disease. Nearly a month elapsed, and I was preparing 
to leave Mapleton when, in one of my walks, I came 
suddenly upon Nathalie, leading her aunt by the 
hand. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you, madame!” she cried. 
“We are taking a little walk, Tante Poiron and I. 
She is getting quite strong again.” 

“T am glad to see you out,” I said. 
ill you were.” 

“Ts it the American lady, ’Thalie?” she asked. “I 
am blind, madame. I live, yes; but never to see 
again! Helpless, useless, ah!” With a groan she 
threw up her gaunt arms, and her face, torn and 
ploughed by the dread disease, was full of despair. 

“Oh hush, Tante!”? Nathalie cried. “Am I not 
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here to help you, and do all you want?” 
“Yes, it is so,” the woman uttered, quietly. ‘The 
one to whom T was cruel and unkind, God has given 
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She shall have money to live where she chooses, but | 
she says, ‘No! No!” 

“Leave you and Bébé!” Nathalie cried; “Never! 
With you is my home as long as you want me.” 

The woman, still weak and nervous, burst into 
tears, and her little niece led her away. My problem 
was solved. If Nathalie was happy in loving and 
serving a little child, what will be her degree of 
felicity to find herself necessary to a whole family— 
her duties manifold, but sweetened by the love and | 
trust for which her faithful little heart hungered. 


MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 
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For the Companion. 


K’UGAA. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 





On the night of the 16th of December, 1883, I was 
encamped on the borders of the K’gung forest, in 
the northern portion of the Kalahari, south latitude 
21° 40’, east longitude 20°10’. The k’gung-tree is a | 
species of mimosa, and, in this part of the desert, is | 
found scattered sparsely over the country. 

I was on my way southward, returning to West 
Griqua Land, with a large vaar, or trek wagon, well 
loaded with ivory and ostrich plumes. I had twenty | 
draught oxen, a herd of seventy other horned cattle, | 
and six horses, which I had obtained by barter | 
among the Eastern Damara people. 

Three of the four Kaffir drivers and “trekers” with 
whom I had set forth, eight months before, had left 
me in Damara Land; the fourth had been throttled 
by a lion near Baarfontein, and to replace these 
men, and for herding the stock on the march, I had 
hired nine Namaqua Hottentots, whom I had found 
among the Damara people. They proved to be bad 
fellows, who did their work so wretchedly that I was 
compelled to reprimand them a great deal. This 
naturally led to ill-feeling, and ultimately the rascals 
entered into a conspiracy against me. 

About two hours before daybreak one morning I 
was wakened, as I lay in my wagon, by a rough 
push from a gun butt. Starting from sound sleep, 
I grasped hastily for my revolver, but the belt had 
been stealthily cut, and the weapon pulled gently 
away. Broad awake now, I half rose and reached 
for one of my carbines in the rack beside me. The 
rack was empty. 

I pulled aside the wagon cover, and there, in the 
starlight, stood my treacherous fellows, holding my 
own guns cocked and pointed at my head! 

I had thirteen thousand dollars’ worth of property 
in and about that wagon, and my first impulse was 
to rush upon the villains, and try to disarm them. 

“Scoundrels!” I shouted, in Africander Dutch. 
‘Drop those guns!” 

They did not obey. There were four gun barrels 
pointed at my body not five yards distant, each with 
a cold, cruel eye at the other end. I knew they would 
shoot if I moved. The rascals laughed at my help- 
lessness. Then Hakkut, the head treker, a strapping 
black fellow, spoke in his broken Dutch : 

“Get down, or we will kill you! Get down and go 
off. Go off. No come back.” 

They had determined to rob me, but would let me 
go if I did not resist them. 

*You scoundrels!’ I blustered, but soon found 

that there was only one thing to do: to make the 
best of the situation, exasperating as it was. 
_ “Get down! Makgoe! makgoe!” they all screamed 
at me; and then, while the four having guns kept 
me covered, point blank, three others sprang for- 
ward and pulled me out by main strength. They 
pushed and beat me away from the wagon, and drove 
me from the camp. As lions had been heard about 
the place the night before, I hurried away until I 
came to a k’gung-tree, which I hastily climbed, and 
established myself among the branches. 

Consider my situation! My entire stock stolen, all 
the profits of eight months’ perilous trafficking de- 
stroyed, and myself, without food or water, alone, 
unarmed and helpless in the heart of a desert! 

Long before light I could hear the villains ‘‘inspan- 
ning” and getting ready for a start. With what bit- 
ter reflections I listened to these sounds I will leave 
to the reader to imagine, if he can. 

Just as the first faint streak of daylight began to 
illumine the eastern sky, the rogues set off, driving 
the herd of horned cattle in advance, and following 
after it with my heavy wagon and long trek team of 
yoked oxen. They moved out across the veldt, tak- 
ing a westerly course, toward Namaqua Land. 

The rascals sang, shouted and—no doubt thinking 
that I was not far distant—reviled me without stint. 
I could do nothing, but, crouching amidst the foliage 
of the k’gung-tree, I watched the disappearance of 
my property. 

Not long after, while considering what I should do 
next, I heard a small, low voice at the foot of the 
tree, and, looking down, was just able to make out a 
diminutive black object there. 

“‘Martee! martee! Ba! ba!” the small voice was 
saying. (Master! master! Bass! bass!) 

It was K’ugaa, my little dwarf Bushman from the 
neighborhood of Lake N’gami. I had quite forgotten 
him, or taken it for granted that he had gone along 
with the wagon and the rest of them; but he had 
not forgotten me. He had crept along on my track 
to the foot of the tree, and now here he was, looking 
up and saying, ‘Master, master, Odnods (Hotten- 
tots) bad! K’ugaa good; K’ugaa go with master.” 

Picture to yourself, reader, a little black fellow, 
not larger than a boy of ten, yet probably thirty 
years old, with ridiculously thin legs, great bony 

feet, and a protruding stomach; lean chest and 


shoulders, long, thin arms, and a skin which, besides | 


being furrowed and wrinkled, seemed to be covered 
with sooty scales and callosities; a mop of kinky, 


black hair, ears like pancakes, and a nose and mouth | 


to call which ugly would but faintly express their 
gnome-like grotesqueness—and you have K’ugaa! 
Yet within that misshapen, unspeakably ugly little 
body there dwelt as true and faithful a soul as I have 
ever found, either in Africa or in America. 
Nature bestows her gifts oddly enough! Here was 
this little Kaka dwarf, this wretched caricature of 


science of a gentleman. 


| him of the Balala people. 
| shirt for him! He was one of three or four Kakas | 


me as my sole stay. I tell her to go and be happy. | K’ugaa had been in my possession for about four | —the first time I had ever seen him laugh—and 


months. I say in my possession, for I had bought | danced about, exclaiming : ““Master—good! master— 


captured by the Balala near Lake N’gami, and held | 
as slaves. I had no particular use for him, but I saw | 
that his captors abused him, and determined to take | 


I gave an old red flannel | good!” 


Nothing less than that we should set off at once 
would satisfy him; and we accordingly started—hav- 
ing no other equipment, or provision, for traversing 
a hundred and forty miles of the great Kalahari 


him along with me to my ostrich farm in West Griqua | desert, than an old hatchet, a leaky zine pail and a 


Land. But he could speak only a few Dutch words; | 
his native tongue was to me unintelligible, and I had 
never paid much attention to him. He had not 


| learned to use a gun, but kept his native bow and 
| quiver of little poisoned arrows. 


Upon first glancing down and seeing him at the foot | 
of the tree, it struck me that here was a new source of 
anxiety, and an additional burden. Yet when the lit- 
tle man continued to jabber, and I perceived that he 
really had some idea, aside from his assurances of 
faithfulness, which he was seeking to make me un- 
derstand, I changed my mind about him. 

“Master go K’ugaa. Master go see. See Marpere. | 
Bad Odnods. Kill bad Odnods.” Such were some | 
of his expressions, and he was vehement, very much | 
in earnest. | 

Marpere was a native chief with whom I had | 
traded, and whose kraal I had visited three months | 
before at Lehutang Pans, where he lived. I was on 
good terms with him, and had little doubt that he | 
would aid me, in the expectation of reward, of | 
course; that is always understood in Africa. | 

But the distance from where we then were to | 
Lehutang Pans is not less than a hundred and forty | 


| 
} 


| miles—across a terribly arid desert. It was an idea, | 








K’UGAA. 





Bushman’s bow and arrows. 

K’ugaa led the way and I followed, determined to 
trust to his knowledge, or instinct, to keep the course | 
to Lehutang. Presently, as we were crossing a dry 
vley, he halted and motioning me to sit down upon 
some stones, began to creep along the ground, as if 
examining the very grains of sand there. Soon he | 
grubbed up, with his fingers, a good-sized tuber, or | 
bulb, which he brought to me and bade me eat. I | 
found it very juicy; and half-a-dozen of these went 
a long way toward satisfying both thirst and hunger. 
But I could not discover how he found them; for the 
plant-stalks had dried up and perished, leaving no 
trace whatever, that I could discover, of the location | 
of the bulb. 

The plant is a species of scilla. There were many 
of these tubers in the grassy vleys ; but some of the 
Kalahari plants are poisonous, and among them are 
the buphane and the marbo, both of which yield | 
tubers resembling the scilla. 

K’ugaa was no longer the abject little drudge which | 
I had all along considered him, but seemed suddenly 
to have waked to new life and alertness. All his 
native keenness, and, as well, the arts and devices of 
the savage tribe from which he was descended | 


appeared to revive in the little man at once. | 
We went on at a good pace for eight or ten 
miles more, and then, as the sun was getting | 
hot, halted for two hours in the shadow of an 
overhanging rock of the prevalent limestone 
formation. Thence, as soon as the noon heats | 
had subsided a little, we again proceeded on | 
our way, having to cross another of the fear- | 
fully rocky tracts for some miles. | 
While threading our course among enormous | 
boulders, K’ugaa suddenly stopped, dropped | 
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and, meanwhile, I had heard the snap and crackle 
of twigs and tree-branches, at no great distance. 

“Narmel,” he again whispered, and smacked his 
lips softly. ‘Come, master; creep after me.” 

Complying with his request, and making as little 
noise as possible, I followed him for some distance 
through the dry grass, and then saw a sight to glad 
the eye of a Gordon Cumming. For, not seventy 
yards away, leisurely cropping the green boughs of 
the K’gung trees, stood five giraffes—huge, tall, grace- 
ful creatures, with sleek, spotted, tawny and white 
hides, their heads lost to our view in the tree-tops. 

Quite at their ease and entirely unconscious of our 
presence, they fed on, crunching off the boughs and 
leaves. I glanced at K’ugaa; he had strung his bow 
and was fitting an arrow to the bow-string. Catch- 
ing my eye, he grinned significantly, touched his 
arrow and made a sign for me to remain quiet. 

Then he began to worm his way forward through 
the grass. His motions were those of a ferret. He 
seemed to glide, rather than to crawl; and it was 
with a feeling of intense curiosity that I lay there 
and watched, to see how this queer little fellow, with 
a bow not more than two feet long and an arrow no 
bigger than a baby’s wand, would make his attack 
upon animals of such great size and weight. 

C. H. OBER. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON THE HILL-TOP. 
I am upon the hill-top yet, 
Am free from every tangling fret; 
And ever thus, in peace of mind, 
1 give my pity to my kind. 
—Elizabeth Stoddard. 
+Or-— 


For the Companion. 


HASTY OBSERVATION. 


The careful observer is not long in learning that 
there is truth in the poet’s remark, that “things are 
not what they seem.” Everywhere on the surface of 
nature things seem one thing, and mean quite an- 
other. The hasty obsérver is misled by the seeming, 
and thus misses the real truth. 

The little green snake that I saw among the “live- 
for-evers” the other day, how nearly it escaped detec- 
tion by the close resemblance of its color to that of the 
plant! And when, a few days later, I saw one care- 
lessly disposed across the top of the bending grass 
and daisies, but a few feet from where I sat, my eye 
again came near being baffled. 

The little snake was probably lying in wait for 
some insect. Presently it slid slowly down into the 
grass, moving so slowly as to escape any but the 
most watchful eye. After its head and a part of its 
body were upon the ground, its tail still pointed 
straight up, and exactly resembled some fresh vege- 
table growth. The safeguard of this little snake is 
in his protective coloring; hence his movements are 
much more slow and deliberate than those of the 
other snakes. 

This simulation is very common in nature. Every 
creature has its enemy, and pretends to be that 
which it is not, in order to escape detection. The 
true frog pretends to be a piece of bark, or a lichen 
upon a tree; the wood-frog is the color of the dry 
leaves upon which it hops, though when spawning in 
the little black pools and tarns in spring, its color is 
very dark, like the element it inhabits. 

One day, in my walk in the woods, I disturbed a 
whippoorwill where she sat upon her eggs on the 
ground. When I returned to the spot some hours 
afterward, and tried to make out the bird upon her 
nest, my eye was baffled for some moments, so suc- 
cessful was she in pretending to be only a mottled 
stick or piece of fallen bark. 

Only the most practised eye can detect the par- 
tridge (ruffled grouse) when she sits or stands in full 
view upon the ground in the woods. How well she 
plays her part, rarely moving, till she suddenly bursts 
up before you, and is gone in a twinkling! How well 
her young are disciplined always to take their cue 
from her! Not one will stir till she gives the signal. 

One day in my walk, as I paused on the side of a 
steep hill in the edge of the woods, my eye chanced 
to fall upon a partridge, sitting upon the leaves beside 


nevertheless, and I could have blessed the little| to the ground and put back an admonitory black | # stump scarcely three paces from me. ‘Can she have 


black man for it, for as yet I had formed no plans to | 
recapture my property. 

But we were in the heart of the desert, without 
food, or water, or weapons. There appeared but the 
faintest chance of success in such a scheme. It is 
difficult to make one’s way over these wastes without 
the aid of a compass, and both my compasses were 
in the wagon. 

I descended from the tree, and, in company with 
K’ugaa, went back to the site of our last night’s 
camp. The thieves had left little behind. I picked 
up an old hatchet, a few bits of hard cracker bread, 
and the two haunch bones of an eland which I had 
shot the previous afternoon, and off which my re- 
bellious servants had supped. K’ugaa and I were 
now glad to eat what was left for our breakfast. 

Meantime I was trying to converse with this strange 
little man who had so opportunely shown himself an | 
ally. What we contrived to say and make each other | 
understand was something like the following : 

“Where Marpere?”’ I asked. 

K’ugaa, for answer, turned slowly half-around and | 
pointed to the southeast. He then made signs of | 
lying down and going to sleep four times, as if to tell | 
me that it would require four or five days to go to} 
Lehutang Pans. 

I shook my head doubtfully, made a sign of eating 








and shook my head again. K’ugaa nodded violently, 
pointed to his bow, then to his arrows, made a sign 
of stealing on game, and many other gestures which 
I did not, at the time, comprehend. 

I made a sign of drinking and again shook my 
head. But the little man nodded still more violently 
than before. He ran along on the ground and, pre- 
tending to discover something there, made motions 
as if digging up some bulb, or root. Then he seemed 
suddenly to find some large object and holding it up, 
drank from it, in pantomime. Still farther on, he 


hand to me. I followed his example and for some | 
minutes we lay still and without movement. The | 
little man then crept slowly forward, among the) 
stones and out of sight. At length he came back, as | 
noiselessly as he had gone away. 

**Leeaw” (lion) he whispered. ‘Lion—he sleep. | 
Master come see.” 

I crept gently forward with him for some distance. 
K’ugaa then bade me peep past the base of a large 
boulder; and having done so, with much caution, I | 
saw, not forty feet distant, a huge, tawny old lioness, | 
with her two whelps, lying fast asleep. | 

I realized then how feeble, how abjectly helpless a 
man feels without firearms. But K’ugaa appeared 
to feel less alarm than I did. He touched his arrows, 
smiled, and, as we went on, indicated to me in pan- 
tomime, how he would have shot a poisoned shaft 
at the lion, and then, escaping among the boulders, 
have waited till it should have died of the wound. 

Emerging, at last, from the rocky veldt, we de- 
scended to a plain where there were scattered bunches 
of grass on a hardened clay soil, and, here and there, 
the half-dry stalks of what must have been, in the | 
earlier months of the year, a very beautiful flower, a 
species of lily, with a bulb much like the scilla. | 
K’ugaa made me a sign that it was poisonous, and 
that it furnished one of the ingredients of the poison 
with which he tipped his arrows. | 

By five o’clock in the afternoon,—the rascally 
Namaquas had not attempted to rob me of my watch, 
—we had entered another tract of the K’gung forest, 
where the trees stood scattered amidst taller grass 
and occasional copses of veld¢ thorn. 

We had advanced but a little way among the trees, 
when K’ugaa again halted abruptly and made a sign 
for me to do the same. As for himself, he seemed to 
sniff the air like a dog, seeming—as in the case of | 
the lioness—to discover the whereabouts of animals | 





professed to find deep vleys of water. 


I thought that to try to reach Marpere’s /raal, | 
humanity, with the heart of a hero, and the con- | was as good a plan as any; and at length nodded | having, by a gesture, intimated to me to lie quiet. 
| This time he soon came back to me through the grass; 


approval to K’ugaa’s project. He laughed outright 





by the sense of smell first of all. | 


““Narmel,” he whispered, and again crept forward, | 





| 


a nest there?” was my first thought. But then I re- 
membered it was late in the summer, and she cer- 
tainly could not be incubating. Then why is she 
sitting there in that exposed manner? 

Keeping my eye upon her, I took a step forward, 
when, quick as a flash, she sprang into the air and 
went humming away. At the same momentall about 
me, almost from under my feet, her nearly grown 
young sprang up and went booming through the 
woods after her. Not one of them had moved, or 
showed fear till their mother gave the word. 

To observe nature and know her secrets, one needs 
not only a sharp eye, but a steady and patient eye. 
You must look again and again, and not be misled 
by appearances. All the misinformation about the 
objects and phenomena of nature afloat among 
country people is the result of hasty and incomplete 
observation. 

In parts of the country where wheat is grown there 
is quite a prevalent belief among the farmers that if 
the land is poor or neglected, the wheat will turn 
into chess or cheat grass. Have they not seen it, 
have they not known the wheat to disappear entirely, 
and the chess to be there in its place? 

But like so many strange notions that are current 
in the rural districts, this notion is the result of in- 
complete observation. The cheat grass was there all 
the while, feebler and inconspicuous, but biding its 
time; when the wheat failed and gave up possession 
of the soil the grass sprang forward and took its place. 

Nature always has a card to play in that way. 
There is no miracle nor case of spontaneous genera. 
tion about the curious succession of forest trees— 
oak succeeding pine, or poplar succeeding birch or 
maple—if we could get at the facts. Nature only 
lets loose germs which the winds or the birds and 
animals have long since stored there, and which 
have only been waiting their opportunity to grow. 

A great many people are sure there is such a crea- 
ture as a glass snake, a snake which breaks up into 
pieces to escape its enemies, and then when danger 
is past, gets itself together again and goes its way. 
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Not long since a man published an account in a 
scientific journal of a glass snake which he had 
encountered in a hay-field, and which, when he 
attempted to break its head, had broken itself up 
into five or six pieces. 

He carefully examined the pieces and found 
them of regular lengths of three or four inches, 
and that they dovetailed together hs 
by a nice and regular process. He s+ 
left the fragments in the grass, 
and when he 
returned from 
dinner they 
were all gone. 
He therefore 
inferred the 
snake had re- 
constructed 
itself and 
travelled on. — : 

If he had waited to = 
see this process, his 
observation would 
have been complete. 

On another occa- 
sion, he cut one in 
two with his scythe, 
when the snake again 
made small change 
of itself. Again he 
went to his dinner 
just at the critical 
time, and when he 
returned the frag- 
ments of the reptile 
had disappeared. 

This will not do. 
We must see the play 
out, before we can 
report upon the last 
act. 

There is, of course, 
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The sparrow might as well dodge its own 
shadow as to dodge the sharp-shinned hawk. It 
escapes, if at all, by rushing into a bush or tree, 
where the movements of its enemy are impeded 
by the leaves and branches. 

Speaking of hawks, reminds me that I read the 
other day in one of the magazines a very pretty 
poem, in which a 
hawk was represen- 
ted poised in mid- 
air, on motionless 
wing, during the 
calm of a midsum- 
mer day. 

Now, of a still 
day, this is an im- 
possible feat for a 
hawk or any other 
bird. The poet had 
not observed quite 
closely enough. She 
had noted (as who 
has not?) the hawk 
stationary in the air 
on motionless wing, 
but she failed to 
_-> note, or she had 
forgotten, that the 
wind was blowing. 
He cannot do it 

on a calm 
day; the 
blowing wind 

_ furnishes the 

* power neces- 

sary to buoy 
. him up. He 
so adjusts his 
) wings to the 
moving cur- 
rents that he 


NATURE, 


STUDYING hangs sta- 
a small basis of fact tionary upon 
in the superstition of the glass snake. The them. When the hawk hovers in the air of a 


creature is no snake at all, but a species of limb- | 
less lizard, quite common in the West. And it | 
has the curious power of voluntarily breaking | 
itself up into regular pieces when disturbed, but 
it is only the tail which is so broken up; the body 
part remains intact. | 

Break this up and the snake is dead. The tail | 
is disproportionately long, and is severed at cer- | 
tain points, evidently to mislead its enemies. It 
is the old trick of throwing a tub to a whale. | 
The creature sacrifices its tail to secure the safety | 
of its body. These fragments have no power to 
unite themselves again, but a new tail is grown in | 
place of the part lost. When areal observer en- | 
countered the glass, or joint-snake, these facts 
were settled. 

The superstition of the hair-snake is founded | 
upon a like incomplete observation. Everywhere 
may be found intelligent people who will tell you 
they know that a horse-hair, if put into the spring, 
will turn into a snake, and that all hair-snakes have 
this origin. But a hair never turns into a snake 
any more than wheat is transformed into chess. | 
The so-called hair-snake is a parasitical worm 
which lives in the bodies of various insecis, and | 
which at maturity takes to the water to lay its 
eggs. 

What boy, while trout-fishing in July and 
August, and using grasshoppers for bait, has not 
been vexed to find the body of the insect, when | 
snapped at by the trout, yielding a long, white, 
brittle thread, which clogged his hook, and spoiled 
the attractiveness of the bait? This thread is the 
hair-worm. 

How the germ first gets into the body of the | 
grasshopper I do not know. Probably in some | 
way with its food. After the creature leaves the | 
insect, it becomes darker in color, and harder and 
firmer in texture, and more closely resembles a | 
large hair. 

See what pains the trapper will take to outwit 
the fox; see what art the angler will practice to 
deceive the wary trout. One must pursue the 
truth with the like patience and diligence. 

The farmers all think, or used to think, that the 
hen-hawk was their enemy, but last spring the 
Agricultural Department procured three hundred 
hen-hawks, and examined the craw of each of | 
them, and made the valuable discovery that this | 
hawk subsisted almost entirely upon meadow | 
mice, thus proving them to be one of the farmer’s 
best friends. 

The crow, also, when our observations upon his 
food habits are complete, is found to be a friend, | 
and not an enemy. The smaller hawks do prey | 
upon birds and chickens, though the pretty little 
sparrow-hawk lives largely upon insects. 

Gilbert White quotes the great Linnaeus as | 
saying that ‘““Hawks make a truce with other birds 
as long as the cuckoo is heard.” This is also a} 
superstition. Watch closely, and you will see the | 
small hawks in pursuit of birds at all seasons; | 
and when a hawk pursues a bird, or when one | 
bird pursues another, it has the power to tack and | 
turn, and to time its movements to that of the | 
bird pursued, which is quite marvellous. | 

An animal on the ground, in hot chase of an- 
other, has not this power; it shoots by, and is 
often “‘dodged.”” But the hawk pursuing a finch, 
or the king-bird giving chase to a bluebird, is | 
never defeated or distanced by the sudden turnings | 
and dartings to one side of the fleeing bird. The 





two seem hound together, like one piece of mech- 
anism. 


still day, he is compelled to beat his wings rap- 
idly. He must expend upon the air the power 
which, in the former case, is expended upon him. 
Thus does hasty and incomplete observation 
mislead one. JoHN BuRROUGHS. 
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AUGUST. 


I hear the wild bee wind his horn, 
The bird swings on the ge wheat, 
The jong, green lances of the corn 
Are tilting in the winds of morn, 
The locust thrills his song of heat. 
— Whittier. 
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HOW TO STUDY PARTIES. 


A few weeks ago we advised young men about 
to cast their first votes to study parties, rather 
than to compare the candidates of those parties, 
and to choose their political associates as the re- 
sult of the investigation might lead them. Since 
then we have received several letters from young 
men, asking, ‘‘How shall we study parties ? What 
books shall we read? Where can we find the his- 
tory of parties ?” 

In order to decide the matter of forming politi- 
cal associations rightly, one needs to follow a 
more thorough course of reading than fs practica- 
ble for most young men. Those who can have 
access to Von Holst’s Constitutional History will 
find it the best and most impartial political history 
of the country yet published, although it is neither 
strictly impartia! nor otherwise perfect; but it 
will give one a view of the whole subject, and, by 


| its numerous references, will indicate the direc- 


tion of further study. 

But such study as this is clearly out of the 
question for young men in general, who must be 
content with more superficial examination. 

What is it important to know regarding parties ? 
Their record upon questions in the past, their atti- 
tude upon pending questions, their tendency in 
the consideration of questions yet to arise, their 
composition—that is, the character of the men 
who make up each party as a whole. 

For such study as may be made available in the 
present canvass, oral instruction is no doubt the 
best. There is, in almost every community, at 
least one intelligent middle-aged man in each 
party, whose political associations are decided by 
his conscience and his convictions, to whom any 
inquiring and observing young man may go for 
information. 

Let the inquirer first prepare himself by reading 
all the Democratic and Republican platforms since 
1860 which he can find. Let him make notes of 
every point which he does not understand, and 
then let him go to some well-informed person of 
each party, for he should hear both sides, and 
learn the explanation of whatever is obscure. 

Let him also study, as far as he can, theoreti- 
cally and practically, the principles underlying 
the position which each party occupies to-day on 
the great pending questions, and particularly the 
question of the tariff. It is a highly complicated 
question in detail, but every one can come to a 
definite conclusion upon it. 

Perhaps our inquiring young man may decide 
for himself that neither of the historical parties is 
right, and that the tariff is not the important issue 
of the day. The Prohibition party puts forward 
the extinction of the liquor traffic by means of 
prohibitory laws as the crying need of the age; 
and two separate labor organizations invite the 
people to authorize them to reform society. 








It is not for us to indicate which of the two old | the result of the campaign against intoxicating 


parties is the worthier, or even that a new voter | liquor. 


should choose between them rather than cast in 
his political fortunes with one of the more recent 
organizations. We can only repeat our advice to 
seek information, and decide deliberately, for a 
reason which can be given. 

Read newspapers which discuss principles, not 
those which try to be “‘smart’’ and witty, and are 
only flippant. Listen attentively to political speak- 
ers of every party who argue, avoid those who 
only declaim and tell stories. Converse with 
men who know why they belong to the party with 


which they vote, not with political tricksters and | 


office-seekers. 

Such advice as this is vague, we are well aware. 
But vague as it is it will, if followed, lead the real 
inquirer to discover new methods and new fields 
of study, and will render his decision, when he 
makes it, an intelligent one. 


44> 
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THE RAIN. 


Heigh-ho! the rain! 

The dainty, delicate rain! 

Hear how it taps at my window pane! 
Gratefully sweet, like Love’s moist fingers 
Laid on a brow where fever lingers, 

Drip the cool sounds on my heated brain— 
Heigh-ho! the dainty, delicate rain! 


—C. A. Briggs. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 1889. 


The year 1889, which will be the one hundredth 
anniversary of the destruction of the Bastille, 
from which the French Republic dates its history, 
will be celebrated by a world’s fair in Paris—an 
international exhibition of industries and arts, 
which will have several features new to such exhi- 
bitions. It will not be a “‘universal’’ exhibition, 
but rather an exhibition chiefly of republics. The 
governments of the most important monarchies 
of the world have refused to take part in it, owing 
to the fact that it commemorates an insurrection 
againt monarchical rule. 

This will deprive the enterprise of some of the 
brilliancy that has marked previous exhibitions, 
of which two in London, two in Paris, one in 
Vienna, and one in Philadelphia were the largest 
and the most successful. 

The republican countries of the world, however, 
have, for the most part, notified France of their 
intention to send official representatives and take 
part in the exhibition. The Empire of Brazil will 
also take part. So many individual citizens of 
monarchical countries, moreover, can be depended 
upon to take part, that the exhibition will no 
doubt have the usual cosmopolitan character. 

One of the remarkable features of the fair of 
1889 will be the Eiffel tower, a gigantic structure 
of tapering trestle-work, which will reach a height 
of one thousand feet, and to whose summit 
passengers will ascend by means of an elevator. 
This enormous construction, the building of which 
was opposed by almost all the French architects 
and artists, who felt that it would be in bad taste, 
and disfigure the city, is now very favorably 
spoken of. It will be by far the tallest structure 
that has ever been erected by man. 

Another interesting feature of the exhibition of 
1889 will be a series of buildings to be erected on 
the Quai d’Orsay, along the Seine, representing 
the habitations of different nations in all times; it 
is called the ‘‘History of the Habitation,” and is 
designed by a famous French architect, M. Charles 
Garnier. 

The series of habitations of man in all ages will 
begin with the dwelling place of prehistoric man— 
a mere shelter or cover under trees and rocks. 
Then comes the grotto of the Troglodytes, or 
cave-dwellers of the early Stone age; the “lake 
dwelling” of the later Stone age, built upon piles 
over the water; and then the huts of the Bronze 
and Iron ages. 

After these follow, in order, the dwellings of the 
historic period, with representations of the houses 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, He- 
brews and others. From these the dwellings pass 
down to the present day; and the houses of the 
Incas and the Aztecs, the wigwams of the Indians, 
and the huts of the African are represented. 

In very many respects the exhibition of 1889 
will be the most instructive ever held, as it will 
mark a more advanced epoch of the world’s in- 
dustrial history than any other. The failure of 
the monarchical governments of the Old World will 
deprive it of much that is interesting, but, as a 
“republican exbibition,” it will hardly be the less 
interesting to the inhabitants of republican coun- 
tries. 

—- te 


IMMIGRATION. 


During the first three months of this year the 
number of immigrants who arrived in this coun- 
try was seventy-one thousand five hundred and 
twelve. The first quarter of the year is the light- 
est of the four, but this is the largest number in 
the corresponding period since immigration last 
reached high tide in 1882. 

Neither of the great political parties, which are 
contending for the votes of the people, indicated 
in its national platform, that it was aware what a 
pressing question this one of unrestricted immi- 
gration is certain to become in the near future. 

Yet the influx of a great number of aliens has 
a most perceptible effect upon the condition of 
labor and the rate of wages, which are asserted to 
be the real questions involved in the adjustment 





of the tariff; and it also has a direct bearing upon 


Consequently, this matter cannot long be neg- 
lected. It is a subject for young and old people 
to think about. The reason why this country has 
heretofore opened its doors to all who would come 

|and make America their home; the question 
| whether the reason does or does not still hold 
| good; the problem what is to be done with the 
| lawless and anarchical persons who have of late 
years formed an important part of the immigrants 
|—these and other questions must be faced. Let 
| our young friends be prepared to answer them in 
a statesmanlike manner when the occasion arises, 





STUPID, OR JOLLY? 


A young man who had spent the summer at work 
at his home in the city, met his college friend, who 
had spent a month at a watering-place on the coast. 

“What kind of a time did you have, Phil?” he 
asked. 

“Stupid enough. The scenery was fine, and the 
house well kept, but there was nobody there that I 
| knew. None of the men in our fraternity would go 
down, though I tried to bring them; so I had noth- 
ing to do but to read and smoke.” 

*“‘Who was there?” 

“First, the landlord, an old sea-captain, who sat 
and prosed in the office. Secondly, a lot of shabbily 
dressed fishermen. Then there was a family from 
the West. I hate people from the Country, who 
never have seen anything out of their own town. 
And half-a-dozen artists and their wives, who spent 
their days on the cliffs. The only Philadelphian there 
was one of the Fosters. I never have been intro- 
duced to him here, so of course I could not speak 
there. I had a miserable time, on the whole.” 

In the course of the day, John met James Foster, 
who was also his friend. 

“So you have been down at Point Fear?” 

“Yes, the most jolly place! Magnificent scenery, 
and such delightful people!” 

“You had a party of friends there, then?” 

“Not at all. I made friends. I like to get outside 
of our own set, and see different phases of human 
nature. There was a party of gentlemen from New 
York, who had come down for the fishing; Coke, the 
famous lawyer, and the great specialist, Doctor 
Sanglet, were among them. The landlord was a sea- 
captain, a wise, shrewd old fellow, and we all used 
to gather about him in the office in the evening. I 
never have heard better talk. All educated men of 
different professions, giving bite of their experience, 
you see. 

“Then there was a family from St. Louis, who had 
been travelling for years in Europe, up the Nile, and 
in Syria, and a lot of artists, the most delightful, 
clever, well-bred people! 

**We had picnics on the beach, and all kind of ad- 
ventures. It was certainly a thoroughly good holi- 
day for me. I have made some friends that I hope I 
shall never lose. I came home strengthened in mind 
and in body. It does one as much good to come in 
contact with fresh minds and new ways of life and 
of thinking, as to breathe fresh air and to bathe in 
strange waters.” 

In summer our American social life resembles the 
Roman festival, when all ranks of men met on one 
plane of equality. The cities are emptied on the 
fields and the sea beaches, and the Virginian of blue 
blood, the Western bonanza king, the New York 
mechanic, and the Southern tradesman jostle each 
other. 

A man of sense may bear himself in two ways in 
this emergency. He may wrap himself in solitary 
exclusiveness, content to know only his own little 
set at home, or he may meet his fellow-travellers as 
fellow-men, willing to give and take such courtesy, 
comfort, or help as the moment affords. 

There is an old Irish story of a fairy, who, dis- 
guised as a wrinkled beldame, gave a coin to all who 
passed her hut. To the ignorant and vulgar the coin 
remained a groat, but to the noble and princely: it 
became gold. 

We all give and take from each other in our daily 
intercourse. There are those among us who receive 
nothing but copper groats from their fellows, and 
there are others to whom every comer gives golden 
ducats. 

But the secret of the difference of the coin is in 
the nature of him who receives it. 


+o 
“MORE THAN THEY ALL.” 


The Secretary for Home Missions in one of the 
religious denominations in this country said lately to 
a friend: 

‘To-day I received two letters in the same mail. 
One was a check for five thousand dollars, signed by 
a millionaire who, as I knew, gave that sum annually 
to several church organizations, with scarcely a 
thought of how it would be used. He seems to 
think his duty is done when he has given money 
which it costs him nothing to bestow. 

“The other was a badly spelled letter from four 
children, who had actually raised chickens on a roof 
in New York City, and sent the proceeds—six dollars 
—‘to educate some poor little Indian child.’ 

“When I thought of the days of patient care and 
work and the countless loving thoughts sent from 
these children to the workworn Indian boy, which 
these six dollars represented, I felt that greater good 
must come from them than from the larger sum. 
The givers were blessed and strengthened for their 
whole lives by that little gift.” 

A few children on Long Island last winter were 
brought into contact with a family of starving boys 
and girls in the slums of New York. In the spring 
they rented a field near their village, dug, planted it 
with potatoes, and tended it through the summer 
with their own hands, gathered the crop in the fall 
and took it themselves to distribute among the poor 
children who needed it so sorely. 

This is true charity, and is that which every child 
should be taught to practise. 

The money given to be dropped intoa contribution 
box for the help of a cause which the child does not 
clearly comprehend, does not quicken within a single 
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thought or feeling. But the penny which a boy or 
girl earns to help a real, suffering human being, 
represents a mine of pity and love in that little 
heart which cannot be coined into money. 


————~+or—__—_—_. 
DISEASED AMBITION. 


The poet Byron seems to have been richly endowed 
with that eccentricity commonly ascribed to genius. 
One of his odd mental streaks lay in a morbid love 
of a bad reputation. Possibly he was more than 
ordinarily desirous of seeming unlike other men, and 
chose to have it believed that he surpassed them in 
wickedness as well as in ability. 

It is said that he was constantly throwing out hints 
of the dark deeds he had done, and that he took de- 
light in referring to the fact that there was a taint of 
insanity in his family. 

He even wrote for Continental newspapers per- 
sonal items containing most scandalous accounts of 
his own profligacy, and was delighted to see them 
copied in English journals. Indeed, to such ex- 
tremes did his love of unsavory notoriety lead him, 
that his admirers persisted in discrediting a great 
part of the scandal which hung about his name. 

The Rev. Mr. Harness, a friend of Byron, once 
said to a gentleman well acquainted with the poet’s 
life that he had no personal knowledge of any evil 
act committed by Byron. The gentleman professed 
himself astonished. 

“Well,” said Mr. Harness, “do you know any 
harm of him, except what he has told you himself?” 

“Oh yes! a hundred things.” 

“I don’t want you to tell mea hundred things; I 
shall be contented with one.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted, as they 
were at the dinner-table with alarge party. Later, 
however, when they met in the drawing-room, Mr. 
Harness was sought by his friend, who said: 

“TI have been thinking of what you were saying at 
dinner, and I do not know any harm of Byron, ex- 
cept what he has told me of himself.” 

With all his acquirements, the poet had not com- 
passed the truth that the only worthy ambition is 
that of being or doing good. 


+r 
THE SPANISH CORTES. 
The Spaniards are not only good speakers, but good 





listeners, and hear their political opponents with 
attention and respect. Dr. H. M. Field, who was 
present at an exciting debate in the Cortes, says in 


| saries. 


his “Old Spain and New Spain,” that the members | 


listened in silent attention, and only now and then 
broke out into applause. A touch of a bell brought 
them promptly to order. 

The speakers seemed to take pride in outdoing one 
another in courtesy. Even when one had been 
attacked with asperity, he replied in the blandest 
manner, and referred to his assailant as “my personal 
Sriend, although my political opponent.” 

In the English Parliament a preceding speaker is 
alluded to impersonally. He is “the noble lord,” or 
“the right honorable member.” In the Congress of 
the United States, the same rule prevails, and mem- 
bers speak of “the honorable Senator,” or ‘‘the gen- 
tleman from Alabama.” 

But in the Cortes Spanish simplicity authorizes 
the members to refer to each other by name, and the 
deputies speak of what Senor Legasta, or Sefor 
Canovas, or Seiior Castellar has said. 

In English and American legislative bodies, a mem- 
ber who wishes to speak, rises and calls loudly : “Mr. 
Speaker!” or “Mr. Chairman!” A dozen members 
may be trying at the same moment to catch the eye 
of the presiding officer, who “recognizes” one of 
them and gives him the floor. 

But when a member of the Cortes wishes to speak, 
he does not have to fight for the floor. He sends his 
name to the President, by whom it is called in its 
proper order, so that he shall have the same oppor- 
tunity as others. 


+r. -_—_ 
NOT PHILOSOPHERS. 


Coleridge tells a story illustrative of the mental 
shock one is likely to receive who judges according 
to appearances. Dining ata village inn on market 
day, he noticed among the guests a man with a seri- 
ous face and a large head, who said not a word, but 
quietly ate his dinner. 

“He must be a philosopher, so intent upon his 
great thoughts as not to hear the gossip of the 
table,” said Coleridge to himself. 

Apple dumplings were brought in for the dessert, 
and as the silent philosopher saw them, he rubbed 
his hands, and exclaimed, with a chuckle of delight : 

“Them’s the jockies for me!”’ 

The man turned out to be an honest drover. 

A similar mental dislocation was experienced by 
the clerical guests who dined with Paley, shortly 
after he had been promoted to the archdeaconry. 
The famous writer on theology and moral philosophy, 
who had a rough humor and homely manners, re- 
mained silent, to the disappointment of the guests, 
eager to hear him talk, until the dessert was served. 

Then he spoke, and every ear was strained to hear 
the great man say: 

“I don’t think these puddens are much good unless 
the seeds are taken out of the raisins!” 

“Is this the great Dr. Paley?” murmured several 
of the guests. 


~~» 
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WHERE HE WAS WANTED. 


The men who have accomplished the best work in 
the world are those who have aimed merely at doing 
their duty, without paying much attention to the 
minor calls of ambition or egotism. The Chicago 
Herald contains the following story of General 
Sheridan, a man who believed in being always ready 
“when called for.” 

In a private conversation, General Grant once be- 
gan a minute review of his own campaigns, pointing 
out the salient features of each, and giving his opinion 
of various prominent officers. When he came to 
Sheridan, he said: 

“General Sheridan was always where I expected 
him to be, at any given time. He accomplished as 





much as I expected him to accomplish, or even more. 
He is the ablest military man now living, and if this 
country should become engaged in a war with any of 


the great powers of Europe, during my term as 
President, I should give him command of the armies 
of the United States.” 

Some time afterward, the speech was repeated to 
Sheridan; he only laughed, and replied: 

“Well, when a fellow is expected to be round any- 
where, he ought to be there.” 


—_—_+o+—___—_ 
WOMAN EXPLORERS. 


One of the late sensations in Paris has been the 
opening of the Persian Museum, and the lionizing of 
Madame Dieulafoy, through whose means it has been 
formed. To be sure, she only shares with her hus- 
band the honor of having begun the exploration of 
Shushan, the ancient city mentioned in the Book of 
Esther, but she was the soul of the undertaking, and 
it would not have succeeded without her. 


Shushan was the winter palace of Darius, as Per- 
sepolis was his summer one, and is now surrounded 
by a wild country, trackless and marshy. The inhab- 
itants of the region are barbarians, the horses and 
mules are unused to draft work, the water is an al- 
most deadly poison unless it is boiled, and fever is 
almost certain to attack Europeans. 

Yet, notwithstanding the fact that it took ninety 
days to accomplish the distance from the Persian 
Gulf to Shushan, Madame Dieulafoy, worn though 
she was by fever and famine, never lost her cheerful- 
ness, and made light of danger and difficulties. 

She says that she felt, at first, as if they were 
working for honor’s sake, for the French Govern- 
ment had allowed her husband forty-one thousand 
francs, that he might search for antiquities in the 
mounds of Shushan, and failure would imply that 
they had obtained the grant for the purpose of tak- 
ing an Oriental tour at the public cost. 

Sut when their first digging disclosed a lion’s head, 
she was vastly encouraged. Presently the whole lion 
was exposed, finished in bas-relief upon a wall, and 
human figures followed. 

Madame Dieulafoy had been married but a short 
time when the war of 1870 broke out. Her husband 
was obliged to serve as a soldier, and she determined 
to follow him, and remain as near him as possible, 
doing meanwhile what good she could. For conven- 
ience she donned men’s clothing, and has never dis- 
carded it. 

It is probably a fact that, entangled in feminine 
draperies, she could never have accomplished her 
Persian task, and those who have seen her say that 
she has lost no shade of womanliness. She does not 
affect masculine habits, but only adopts the means 
which will further her work. 





UNCEREMONIOUS. 


As the end of the Civil War drew near, the South 
found itself in some straits for food and other neces- 
The biographer of H. W. Allen, who was 
then Governor of Louisiana, describes the depen- 
dence of the people upon him, and his unceasing 
efforts to keep them from starvation. 

A friend stepped into Allen’s office at Shreveport, 
and found the governor seated before the fire, be- 


tween two country-women—soldiers’ mothers—all 
three taking a comfortable smoke with their pipes. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 
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Allen was too courteous a gentleman not to conform 
immediately to the customs of “ladies.” So, as he | 
rather enjoyed a pipe, he would join them very | 
socially. 

His companions had a triple claim upon him, 
—— were women, soldiers’ mothers, and Louisian- | 
ans. 

“Well, governor,” said one of his callers, ‘““we come 
to bother again, you are such a friend to us poor 
women. Now, governor, we got the corn you sent 
= we aint got no hoes and no ploughs to plant 
wit 

The governor took his pipe from his mouth, and 
turning to his secretary, said: ‘‘Mr. Halsey, give 
a ladies an order for a plough and two hoes, free 
of charge.” 

“But, governor,” they continued, ‘“‘we want some 
meal, and some meat, and some sugar, and some 
molasses.” 

“Mr. Halsey, give the order for these articles.” 

The women received the orders, knocked the ashes 
from their pipes, shook hands with Allen, and started 
out of the door; bnt halting at the door, ‘said: 

“Well, governor, we hate to bother you so much. 
You are the best man alive. We are all going to 
name our next grandchildren after you; but we for- 
got, we want a well-rope and a—pig. 

“Ladies,” said the governor, kindly, but with a 
perceptible smile curling round the corners of his 
mouth, ‘‘you shall have the well-rope, but at present 
we are out of pigs.” 


——____§4@p—__ 
BROWNING AND BROWNED POTATOES. 


Even at the most tranquil fireside sits tragedy, 
sometimes unobserved, but prepared to rush forth, 
at any moment, to fill the air with gloom. A young 
husband and wife sat alone one night, reading 
Browning. They lived in a little “flat” in a quiet 
street, and, having no servant, they both took an 
intense and active interest in household affairs. 

After dinner on this particular night, Charley had 
— donned an apron, according to custom, and 

a ed the dishes. Then they put on some potatoes 

oil (for Charley liked them fried for breakfast), 
on hurried away to their Browning, over which they 
spent a charming half hour. 
**All June I bound the rose in sheaves,’” 
read Lilian. ‘Charley, somebody must be cooking. 
Don’ t you smell something?” 
“Yes. I’m afraid they’re burning it, too. Come, 
you’re not paying attention. Let me read. 
“*Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves, 
And strew them 
Why y, it is a queer smell!” 
es; it’s very evident somebody in the bloeks is 
ae ing a !ate dinner, and burning it toacrisp. But 
do go on!” 
“ “All June I bound the rose in sheaves,’— 

“Charley,” shrieked she, as a more decided whiff 
of “something burning” made its way in, “it’s our 
potatoes!” 

“It’s our potatoes!” echoed Charley, and out they 
rushed, to find the water dried away, and the kettle 
black. Thus had tragedy made known her presence. 


—_—__+o+___—_ 
“GET YOU BACK.” 


The appearance of Samuel Rogers, the poet and 
banker, was almost repellent. His face had such a 
cadaverous hue that a stranger on seeing him for the 
first time, could not help thinking of a corpse. A 
writer in The G n’s Me tells this story 
to illustrate the effect of Rogers’ face upon one who 
did not know him: 

In company with the eccentric Lord Dudley os 
visited the Catacombs of Paris. After ae = 
hour or two in that city of the dead, they were about 
departing, when the keeper said to Rogers : 

“Hollo! Get you back; you have no right to come 
out!” 

Lord Dudley had walked on, and Rogers upbraided 
him for his desertion of a friend in an emergency. 


47, 





not 





“My dear Rogers,” replied his “ey “T di 
like to interfere; you looked so much at home.” 
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Mrs. Dart’s Triplets. 

President Cleveland’s Prize for the three best 
babies at the Aurora Fair, in 1887, was given 
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, PERFUMED CARD CASE. 


This elegant Card Case is made of fine Jewellers’ 
Silk Plush, and lined with fine satin to match. 
It is also perfumed with delicate Mayflower 
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AUGUST. 

Th. 9. Webster-Ashburton Treaty ratified, 1842. 
Fr. 10. Battle of Springfield, Mo., 1861. 

Sa. 11. Bombardment of Stonington, 1814. 

Su. 12. King Philip killed, 1676. 

Mo. 13. Battle of Fort Erie, 1814. 

Tu. 14. Admiral Farragut died, 1870. 

We. 15. Lafayette arrived in New York, 1824. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Nor, least of all, did that Elder Brother of us 
all, the King of Heaven, dying upon the cross, 
like a criminal, for us, defend His rights. 

He who wrests his due from the hands of a 
tyrant deserves a certain meed of praise. But he 
stands higher on the scale of humanity, who, at 

the stake or in ordinary daily life, sacrifices him- 
self and his just claims for his brother men. 
—— ++ 





HIDE-AND-SEEK IN A PALACE. 


When King Alfonso XII. of Spain died, an un- | 


happy lot was prophesied for his widow, Maria | 
Christina, who became Queen Regent. A foreigner, 
unfamiliar with the traditions and the intrigues of | 
the Spanish Court, surrounded by hostile and plot- 
ting groups and factions, it seemed almost impossi- 
ble for her to sustain her new duties. She has, how- 
| ever b very popular in Spain; her task, as the 





For the Companion. 


DAY-BREAK. 


Soft folds of dull grey mist 
Mantle in shadow tbe sinuous crests of the mountains; 
Low-lying clouds have kissed 
The dew-damp delis and the fern-fringed beds of the 
fountains. 


A fay swaying of faéry curtain— 
A stirring of leaves when the wind wanders through— 
A thistle-down flutter, unsteady, uncertain— } 
And the grey mist is trembling into the blue. | 


Threads of light unwind through the gloom, | 
Silver threads spun from the morning’s loom, 

A beam of bright light, 

A wave of white lig’ ~ 

And show’ring and shifting 

The day-dawn is sifting, 

The mist is lifting, 

The cloud-rack rifting, 
And routed by smiles of the summer morn 
It floats away as the day is born. 


A giatter, a glimmer, 
A lustre, a shimmer, 
And the mist on the mountain grows dimmer and dim- 
mer; 


"A quake and ac uiver, 
A shake and a shiver, 
And then a whole burst like the rush of a river. 


A down-fall of diamonds, a glistening of pearls, 

As the sun floats in and her white sails unfurls, 

And scarfed in ribbons of purple and gold, 
A-flush as with wine and a-blush as with flame, 

Bearing the life of the world in her hold, 
Casting up cloud-foam out of the main, 

Over the blue of the Eastern sea 

Sails the ship of the Sun-God valiantly. 

Laden with light from stem to stern, 

With rubies and opals that blaze and burn, 

Color on color and gem upon gem, 

Laden with light from stern to stem, 

Over the blue of the Eastern sea 

Sails the ship of the Sun-God valiantly. 


A strand of white all pebbled with red, 
And cloud-cliffs border a sparkling sea, 
And threading between— 
A shining sheen— 
Rills of amethyst throb and flee 
Flashing up from their glistening bed ; 
All the rills wind into the sea, 
Rimmed around with its cliffs of cloud, 
All the rills smile out as they flee 
nd dimpling over, they laugh aloud, 
At sight of the sparkling, shimmering sea 
And the Sun-God sailing valiantly. 


ALGERNON SASSIN. 
——__+o»-—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
OUR “RIGHTS.” 


A tragical occurrence, which took place some 
time ago, bears a significant lesson for every fam- 
ily in the country. A clergyman, a man of intel- | 
lectual force and ardent temperament, became a | 
victim to insomnia, and later to an acute cerebral | 
disease. His wife, with whom he had previously | 
lived happily, was obliged to bear incessant out- 
breaks of peevishness and fault-finding. 

One evening she found his ill temper intolera- 
ble. She did not suspect any physical cause for 
it, and, with reason, asserted that it was her right, 
as his wife, to be treated with kindness and cour- 
tesy. She went to her own room, whither the 
unfortunate man followed her in a frenzy of ex- 
citement. She lay down on a couch and closed 
her eyes, and announced that she had a right to 
her night’s sleep undisturbed. 

The poor madman raged in vain, begging for 
a word. She kept her eyes calmly closed. He 
found a pistol, and held it pointed at her head. 
But his wife, simply intent upon resenting the in- 
sults she had received, and upon maintaining her 
rights, did not open her eyes. In his madness, he 
shot her through the head, and then sent another 
bullet into his own heart. 

This was a madman, an extreme case, you 
say? Yes, but into how many families does the 
resolute, unyielding assertion by one member of 
his or her ‘“‘just rights” bring anger, hatred and 
misery ? 

The man who ‘knows his rights, and knowing, 
darzs maintain them,” inexorably, may be useful 
in the body politic as a terror to tyrants, but in 
the household he is an unmitigated evil. As a child 
he keeps the nurses in a perpetual squabble; as a 
boy, he finds cause for complaints and quarrels 
where gentler souls dwell in peace and comfort; 
and by the time he has reached manhood, he 
bristles, as does a porcupine with quills, with sel- 
fish and greedy requirements. He goes through 
life, in short, with drawn sword, demanding the 
tithes of fortune, affection, consideration and re- 
spect, which he believes are justly his. 

“I have exacted my dues from the world,” said 
the great Norwegian Viking when dying, ‘‘to the 
uttermost farthing. I will demand them wher- 
ever I go.” 

But a higher spirit has animated some men than 
this honest, yet brutal self-consideration. St. Paul, 
who counted not scourgings, or prisons, or fight- 
ings with wild beasts, if so be that he might save 
some poor heathen souls, was not a man who 
defended “his rights”; neither was St. John, 
when, bent with the weight of his ninety years, 
he went alone up into the robbers’ den to teach 
them of Christ; neither were any of the noble 
army of martyrs in every age who have given 





~ | head of the State, is not only well and successfully 


| Her face, without being decidedly pretty, is very 


performed, but she is everywhere met with hearty 
acclamation. 


Queen Maria Christina is now thirty years old. 


pleasing, and wears an expression of cheerfulness 
and kindness. She is tall and graceful, and her com- 
plexion is fair. 

She is a ‘‘good mother,” the Spaniards say, and 





their interest in her domestic life at the Royal Palace 
at Madrid never ceases. She passes there a large 
part of each day with her children. | 

She is no‘sooner released from her ceremonial du- 
ties than she retires to her private apartments, and 
begins her play with her chiidren. The eldest, the 
Princess of the Asturias, little Mercedes, is almost | 
eight years old; then comes Maria Theresa, who will | 
be six in November, and then the royal baby, King 
Alfonso XIII., who is two. 

Hide-and-seek is the favorite game of the Ming. 
When it is Maria Theresa’s turn to blind, she quickly 
finds her sister, but His Majesty, most Catholic, is no- 
where to be found. In vain the little princess looks 
in all the corners, and under all the chairs and tables. 
ae is keeping perfectly still, wherever he 
8 





All at once Maria Theresa bursts into tears. The 
Queen and the nurse rush to her. 

“Why, what is the matter with your H 

“The—the King is lost! Boo-hoo-hoo!’ 

“But your Highness mustn’t give it up so! 
hunt together.” 

The search is begun again. Finally, a wardrobe 
door is opened, and there is His Majesty, Alfonso 
XIII., King of Spain, seated on the floor, sucking 
his thumb and blinking his eyes. And then there is 
an outburst of shouts, a great clapping of hands, 
and a general tumult of joy. 

When the Queen is not playing with her children, 
she is generally engaged at her fancy-work or in 
reading. She still wears mourning, but has lately 
relieved the severity of her costume by putting on a 
few ornaments. 

The simplicity with which the Queen regulates her 
own costume and habits of life, as well as those of 
her children, has greatly impressed the Spaniards. 
The children are dressed in the English fashion, and 
when the royal gee appears in public, instead of 
the magnificence which the imagination associates 
with the Spanish royalty, the spectators see the 
Queen in a plain black woollen dress and a modest 
hat, with only a glimpse of jewels to suggest ele- 
gance in reserve. 

As for the King of Spain himself, his attire is less 
magnificent than that of many a well-to-do two-year- 
old who may be seen going for a drive in New York 
or Chicago. 


ghness?” 


Let’s 


—--- +e 
POWERFUL HEAT. 


We receive warmth and light from the sun, but 
the most of us think little about the enormous power 
vested in our luminary. The most satisfactory way 
of arriving at an idea of its tremendous energy, says 
a writer in the Scotsman, is by measuring the amount 
of heat which his rays are capable of generating; 
and further, by our knowledge of the relation which 
exists between heat and mechanical work, we are 
able to estimate the amount of work which the sun 
is capable of doing, and also the quantity of energy 
he must be losing year by year. 


By suitable arrangements we can cause a certain 
quantity of his radiation to be absorbed by water or 
other substance, and note the rise of temperature 
which results, and as we know the mechanical equiv- 
alent of each degree of temperature in water, for 
instance, it is only a matter of calculation to arrive 
at a knowledge of the sun’s total ae. Like every- 
thing else connected with this wonderful body, figures 
give us no adequate conception of his energy, and 
various illustrations have been used by different in- 
vestigators. 

Thus, Herschel considered it in relation to the 
quantity of ice which it would melt ina f= time, 
and states that the amount of heat which the earth 
receives when the sun is overhead would melt an 
inch thickness of ice in two hours and thirteen min- 
utes. From this it can be calculated that if the body 
of the sun were entirely surrounded by a sheet of 
ice on its surface of more than a mile in thickness 
the sun’s heat would entirely melt this coating of 
ice in the same time—namely, two hours and thirteen 
minutes. 

Professor Young uses an even more striking illus- 
tration. He says: “If we could build up a solid 
column of ice from the earth to the sun, two miles 
and a quarter in diameter, spanning the inconceivable 
abyss of ninety-three million miles, and if then the 
sun should concentrate his power upon it, it would 
dissolve and melt, not in an hour, nor in a minute, 
but in a single second; one swing of the pendulum 
and it would be water; seven more and it would be 
dissipated in vapor.” 

Of course, of this enormous quantity of heat the 
earth receives but a small fraction. The rest, ex- 
cept, of course, what the other heavenly bodies re- 
ceive, passes away into space and is lost forever, so 
far as can be ascertained, to the solar system. 

It is by this enormous supply of energy that the 
whole world is kept alive and active. It keeps us 
warm, and drives our steam-engines and water- 
wheels; it circulates our atmosphere, and brings us 
rain and snow; it grows and nourishes our plants 
and animals, and, in a word, is the source of almost 
every earthly blessing. 


MADE A MISTAKE. 


The tragedies of predatory brute life have a spice 
of comedy in them sometimes. The crow that caught 
a sheep (in the fable), and the toad that mistakes a 
bumble-bee for a fly, are no worse examples of foolish 
risk than many creatures of more aristocratic name. 
A letter to the New York Sun from Edison, Pa., tells 
of a performance the writer saw there a while ago. 

An immense hawk, which had for some days been 
trying in vain for a chance to swoop down on Simon 
Clay’s poultry yard and capture a chicken, resolved 
to make a dinner on something belonging to Clay, 
nee unced upon a maltese cat that was sunning 

se 

T 


in the back yard. 
he hawk lif-ed the cat easily enough and was 


moving away, when the cat recovered from its sur- 











their lives to help their kind. 


prise and begar. to squirm and claw, and the big bird, 


its unusual prey, seeing that it had caught a Tartar, 
a its talons and the cat dropped toward the 
earth. 

Tne hawk must have been extremely hungry, for it 
s8Wo0o! down on the cat and seized it before it 
reached the ground. That was a good thing for the 
cat, for if it had struck the earth at the rate it was 
going all nine of its lives would have gone at once. 

But this second capture was bad for the hawk. 
He caught the cat near the tail, and had hardly re- 
covered himself sufficiently to begin his upward flight, 
when the cat, filled with fury, twisted around and 
reached for the hawk with her paws. She caught 
the big bird’s throat in her teeth and set the claws of 
her fore feet deep in the feathers of his neck. That 
was the end of the fight. 





The hawk pounded and flapped with his great | 
wings, but it was useless. His wind was effectually 
shut off, and he fluttered to the ground with the cat; 


| and by the time the two reached the earth the big 


bird was in his last gasp. The wounds which the 
hawk’s talons had made in the cat were deep but 
not serious. 


———_<@>—____—_ 
For the Companion. 
EVENTIDE. 


From out the twilight of the dark’ning past, 
Athwart the shadows, like a star of light 

That shines more clear while night descendeth fast, 
A child-face, lingering, looks on me to-night. 

A tint is on her cheek like that which hides 
Within the whispering lips of sea-kissed shells, 
Her child-love, conquering death, still true abides, 
And with her smile, familiar, tender, dwells 
Within dear eyes of changeful violet hue,— 

A smile that 1 and other days once knew. 

So in my loneliness she visits me, 

Until we meet in God’s eternity. 


CHARLES T. SEMPERS. 
————+er 


FINDING THE MONEY. 


One of the judicial customs in Russia in the first 
part of our century was, according to Alexander 
Verestchagin’s “At Home and in War,” a system of 
corporal punishment legally administered. For ex- 
ample: If a landed proprietor found it necessary to 
punish his servants or peasants, he sent the culprit 
with a note to the district judge, and the matter was 
attended to forthwith. A serf having arrived from 
a distance to pay the yearly sum of money due from 
him and his fellows, declares that they can pay only 
a small proportion of it. The judge speedily appears. | 


“Who are you? The Olkhoff overseer?” he asks, 

threateningly, when left alone with the serf. 
“Exactly so, my benefactor,” ga the latter, 

dolefully, and bows to the judge’s belt. 

**You will be pleased to pay the money at once, or | 

you will be thrashed on the spot.” 

“Dear sir, have mercy!” howls the peasant, and 

falls at his feet. ‘As you please, dear sir, but there 

is no more money.” 

“Hey there, policeman!” shouts the judge, open- 

ing a door. The policeman makes his appearance. 

‘“‘Where’s the porter? Drag him upstairs!” and he 

points to the overseer, who is still wallowing about 


at his feet. 

“Dear sir, have mercy! A little can be found.” 
“A what? Now you sing another song!” 
The overseer draws from his breast a rag knotted 
hen a parcel, unties it, and hands forth one bank- 
“Well, this is little indeed! Why are you trying 
to impose upon me? Take him off upstairs!” 
“My own father, my benefactor, dear sir, if you 
were to kill me, I haven’t a kopeck more!” 
The porter appears, to assist the policeman. 
“Haul him upstairs, children, and I’ll be there di- 
rectly!” shouts the judge. They drag the overseer 
out, and lead him upstairs, while he cries, ‘Dear 
sirs, benefactors, if you were to kill me, I haven’t 
another kopeck!”’ 
After a few blows from the switches, he begins to 
shout. “Stay, Orthodox believers, there is a trifle 
more!” 
“Well, stop, my brave fellows. Show us what 
more you have,” orders the judge. The overseer 
takes off one of his shoes, and extracts from it an- 
other trifle. 
«What, that’s nonsense! 
children.” 
This process is repeated five or six times. The 
same mode of extracting the rent everywhere pre- | 
vailed. All day long overseers were brought to the 
judge, and shrieks resounded. 
6 top, my own fathers, stop! There is still a trifle 
™ore!’ 








Throw him down again, 





TRAINING THE COLOR SENSE. 


Jean Ingelow describes, in the odd dialect of the 
North of England, the process of teaching boys and | 
girls to match colors. It appears that about four 
per cent. of the children were unable to distinguish 
colors, even the most unlike. 


There was a class-room in which was a table cov- 
ered with skeins of German wool, bits of stained 

lass and silks of all colors. The master said, ‘Now, 
Cains, back end a’ last week I tell’d ye I’d gie ye an 
ould farrant lesson to-day. You, Josey, ye see this?” 
holding up a red rose. 

Josey, a small child of six years, “Ay, master.” 

“What be it, bairn?” 

“Why, a rose, master, for sure.” 

“Ay, but what kin’ o’ rose?” 

“A red un, sir.” 

‘“Well, now you go into the class-room, and fetch 
me out & skein 0’ wool the nighest like this rose ever 

e can.” 

Josey takes the rose, and fetches back the skein of 
just the same hue. After this about twenty of the 
children were sent on the errand, and matched the 
color perfectly. At last, a little white-faced fellow 
went into the class-room, stayed some time, and 
finally came out with two skeins in his hand. Shouts 
of surprise and derision filled the room. 

“Surely, what be ye thinking on?” 

“One on ’em’s as green as grass, an’ t’other as 
ory, as a ratten (rat).” 

The little boy looks frightened. 

“Thou’s done as well as thou knew how,” says the 
master, rather gently. ‘‘Don’t thou be scared; thou’s 
nobbut tried once. Here, take and match me this.” 
He agp him the glossy leaf of a laurel. 

The child goes out again, and, with a much more 
cheerful and confident air, comes back and puts into 
his hand a skein of the brightest scarlet. The other 
children, too much surprised to laugh, whisper to- 
gether, “He beant a fondy, neither.” Fond here has 
the old sense of foolish. 


or. 
HIS FIRST BATTLE. 


General Bevier, in his ‘‘Personal Reminiscences,” 
describes his first experience in battle. He was even 
then a colonel in the Confederate army, but it is plain 
that he had his business yet to learn, and that no- 
body knew the fact better than himself. 

On entering a strip of woods it had occurred tohim 
that his men, being raw recruits, would not fight well 
on horseback, and hence he ordered them to dis- 
mount. This, of course, stopped the whole body of 
the army behind the regiment. While the men were 
leisurely tying their horses, an aid came up at a 


‘*You mind your business,”’ said the adjutant: « 
colonel knows what he’s about.” 4 salted 

I saw the point in a moment, and had them move 
out in the woods. In the meantime my scabbard got 
itself hitched in a tangled bush, and 


“The more I tried to get it loose, 
The more it stuck the faster.” 


So I told the battalion to form at the edge of the 
timber and wait forme. Then I cut the straps and 
left 7 broken scabbard in the bush, while, with 
naked blade flashing in my hand, I rushed to the 
front. Not aman could I find. They were anxious 
to see the fun, and had run over the brow of the hill 
and scattered —— the whole length of the line. ” 

With infinite difficulty I got them together, leaving 
wide gaps in the battle array. Barely in position, | 
heard a distant cannon, and at the same instant saw 
the ball high in the air. As near as I could calculate, 
it was going to strike about where I stood, and | 
dismounted with remarkable agility, only to see the 
missile of war pass sixty feet overhead. 

I felt rather foolish as I looked at my men, but a 
good deal relieved when I saw that they, too, had all 
squatted to the ground and were none of them look- 
ing at me. I quickly mounted and ordered them to 
“stand up.” 

We were soon ordered to charge, and drove the 
enemy through the tall prairie grass, till they came 
to a creek and escaped. We passed some of the dead 
and wounded, the first sad results of real war that I 
had ever seen. At night the heavens opened wide, 
the rain fell in torrents, not even a camp-fire could 
be kept to light up the impenetrable gloom, and I 
sought a friendly mud-hole to sleep as best I could. 

The pale, rigid faces that I had seen turned up to 


| the evening sun appeared before me, as I tried in 


vain to shield my own from the driving rain, and as 
the big foot of a comrade, blundering round in the 
darkness, splashed en eyes full of mud, I closed 
them to sleep, muttering to myself: “And this is 
war.” 


“T’ve met those men, I’ve fought our foes, 
I throb and ache all over; 
And I’m quite convinced the field of Mars 
Is not a field of clover.” 


<> 
+o 


TWO FOR A QUARTER. 


One may be an excellent cook without being strong 
in mathematics. At least, those would hope so who 
were compelled to eat pies made by the heroine of 
the following anecdote. Possibly, however, she was 
less ignorant of figures than she seemed to be. She 
may have adopted the theory, which is said to pre- 
vail in Mexico, that wholesale customers, having 
presumably more money, should be made to pay at a 
higher rate. 





One morning an old colored woman came within 
our lines, and began doing a promiscuous business in 
the sale of eatehies. 

“Pies yere!”’ she sung out. ‘Nice, fresh pies, ten 
cents apiece, two for a quarter!” 

“That’s an enterprising Dinah,” remarked Saun- 
erson, ‘selling two ten-cent pies for a quarter. It 
beats us Yanks.” 

I called her to me, and said, ‘‘You don’t mean that, 
do you?” 

“Yah, I mean dese lubly 
but if you’ll take two, you 
Dat’s cheap ’nough.” 

—-" sell them higher by twos than you do 
singly. 

« valle ’em for no more’n they’re worth. 
nice 


ws is ten cents apiece; 
nabs ’em for a quarter. 


Dem’s 
rs one on ’em is worth ten cents, and two is 
worth a quarter.” 

‘“‘Well, here are ten cents for one,” and I took one 
of Dinah’s pies. 

“Dat’s right. Dey’s good and cheap.” 

““Now Ill take another; here are ten cents more,” 
and I laid hold of another pie. ‘Now, don’t you see, 
you’ve sold them at ten cents apiece, and you have 
got twenty cents.” 

“Dat aint fair!” cried the old woman. “Gib me 
dat udder five cents!”’ 

I — that I bought them at ten cents apiece, 

gave her all she asked, and did not owe her any 
more. 
“You’re cheatin’!” the old woman exclaimed. 
“Yer tinks yer can get ahead o’ dis ole colored 
woman, but de Lord will smite yer as He did ole 
Pharaoh, and you’ll hab to pay five cents in de Day o’ 
Judgment!” 

No mathematical explanations could make old 
Dinah see her comical mistake, and, giving her the 
extra five cents, to enable her to realize a quarter on 
two pies at ten cents apiece, I left her in a brown 
study, trying to make out how there could be any- 
thing queer about it. 





aN icbaecaionion 
CUBAN JUSTICE. 


A tourist in Cuba reports that a philosophic China- 
man was once heard to remark, after having been on 
the island for some time, that “it seemed a pecu- 
liarity of the country that every town contained two 
principal buildings, one of which, the church, was 
always open and always empty, and the other, the 
jail, always closed and always full.” The same tour- 
ist relates an incident which goes to show that in 
Cuba, as in many other places, the ways of the law 
are sometimes very curious. 


A man known to me bought of a certain tailor 
about five hundred dollars’ worth of mourning 
clothes, and failed to pay the bill; on which, after 
long waiting, the tailor sued him for the amount. 
The defendant went into court, and made the follow- 
ing showing: 

That, at the time the said tailor’s action was 
brought, he, the said defendant, was about complet- 
ing the purchase of a valuable property. and the 
transaction would have resulted in his great pecu- 
niary benefit. But the terms of the sale contem- 
plated a deferred payment by the said defendant, 
and the party selling, hearing of the action of the 
tailor against this defendant, had declined to nego- 
tiate further, fearing that if he could not pay his 
tailor, there was small chance of his making good 
his agreement in a much greater sum. bi 

Therefore this defendant and man of mourning 
says that he is not only justified in not paying the 
as tailor and plaintiff for the said clothes, but is 
entitled to damages against him for spoiling a profit- 
able transaction. ‘ 

The pete decided for the def t, and the tailor 
not only lost his five hundred dollars, but was muicted 
in damages to the amount of two hundred dollars! 

I will only add that all the intelligent natives with 
whom I conversed about the case, seemed to regard 
the finding of the court as very reasonable, just and 
wise. 


a 





—~~+9>—__—_—__ 
BALANCING THE TONGS. 


As shown by the cut, this experiment can be made 
without leaving the fireside, the only implements it 
requires being the shovel and tongs. 


You are to keep the 
) shovel flat upon the 
floor, with its handle 
in the air; all that is 
necessary to do this is 
to place the tongs in 
such a way tha: one 
end shall rest upon 
the shovel, while the 
other is put under 








furious gait and asked, peremptorily: ‘‘What have 





which had reached a height of one hundred feet with 


you stopped here for, and blocked up the whole 
road?” 


the bend of the han- 
By opening the tongs more or less, you can 
easily get the desired equilibrium.—L’I llustration. 


| dle. 
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E at “It’s all done, Auntie Nell, and I don’t b’lieve | by the one tiny window, that long afternoon, and | could go out when ’twas pleasant. She's been 
Wiss ‘Ni to-morrow’ ll ever come!” | knit, and watch the passers-by! Without saying | trying a long while, but she ‘aint near enough 
Za Be oH But it did; it always does, you know; and | a word, she just put her small thin hands over her | yet. The cheapest is ten dollars.” 
7 = Sw)! when she had eaten her breakfast, Millie shook | 








small thin face, and cried. 

out a handful of pennies from her little red bank, | “Oh, don’t! Please don't!” pleaded Millie, in 
\ and scampered off down the street to Ma’am| dismay. ‘‘Why, I thought you’d be glad!” 

ol, 


1% 


| 


PAGE 


“I want the very best and sweetest of all you’ve | I am,” she said, ‘“‘glad as I can be; but I can’t 





( CHILDREN'S 


Whitney’s candy-shop. Polly brushed the tears away and smiled. 


got!”’ she laughed, thumping her two fists full of | help crying a little. 





the jingling coppers down on the trim counter. | me—heing glad.” 





For the Companion. 
POLLY’S NINTH. 


“If you please, Auntie Nell”— 
At sound of the beseeching voice, Auntie Nell 
glanced out of the open window, and up to the 


“Tt’s for Polly Green’s birthday.” | ‘Well, don’t any more, will you?” said Millie, 
“Ah!” said Ma’am Whitney, pleasantly, as | beginning to take off her things. 
she went on weighing out peppermints and kisses | “No,” said Polly, meekly. 
and gooseberries; and I do think Millie gota lit-| First they looked at Auntie Nell’s pretty pres- 
tle better measure than ever before, with two bar-| ent, and Millie showed Polly how the pictures 
ley-sugar elephants thrown in. | were to be pasted in. 
Then, as Millie and her basket of goodies were | ‘‘I’ll just do one page a day,” said Polly, “and 





swinging hammock between the elms, where Mil- | going through the hall, Auntie Nell came out of they’ll last the longer.” 


lie was knitting ten times 
round on her own little 
scarlet stocking to the 
music of a robin’s song. 

“{ wish—you see—O 
Auntie Nell, Mrs. Green 
said her Polly is going to 
be nine years old to-mor- 
row, and I ’most know she 
never had a_ birthday- 
party, or present, or any- 
thing, and she’s lame and 
everything, and has to 
stay all alone while her 
mother goes off washing 
for folks. And I just wish 
—oh, please, Auntie Nell, 
can’t I make her a beauti- 
ful little s’prise supper, and 

carry it to her for her 
birthday, please ?” 

The pleading voice was 
very earnest and eager 
now, and the little round 
face, peeping through a 
swaying elm bough, was 
earnest and eager, too. 

Auntie Nell smiled. “I 
would like to say yes, 
Millie, but I am afraid 
Norah will be too busy 
preparing our lunch-bas- 
kets for the excursion to 
help you.” 

“But I—O auntie, can’t 
I have some of Norah’s 
dough, and make things 
all myself? I won’t want 
a lot; only, maybe, some 
tarts, and pies *bout as big 
as your grown-up tarts, 
Auntie Nell, and dear lit- 
tle seedcakes, and frosty- 
cakes with lots of plums, 
and sandwiches and 
marmalade, and some of 
my bank-money to buy 
candy and nuts; and, O 
Auntie Nell, how nice 
everything will be!” 

The hammock trembled 
and shook until it spilled 
Millie out. 

“And I needn’t bother 
Norah only to tell me a 
little,” she said, coming 
under the window. 

“‘You may ask her,” said 
Auntie Nell, laughing. 

Norah stopped to give 
Millie a floury hug. ‘‘It’s 
av coorse I’ll show ye, an’ 
give ye bits o’ me pasty!” 
she cried, with a twinkle 
of Irish fun in her eye. 
“Bless its lovin’ heart!” 

So Millie, with a big 
kitchen apron reaching 
from chin to toes, patted 
and rolled and crimped 
and cut and twisted, at 
one end of the long table, 
just as Norah rolled and 
patted and crimped and 
cut and twisted at the 
other end. 

What fun it was! 

“Tt’s just like 

‘Pat-a-cake, at-a-cake, 

baker-man,’”’ 
laughed Millie, peeping 
over Norah’s shoulder into 
the oven. 

Well, and there were 
tarts, puffy and delicious, 
and into each one, when 
baked and cooled, Norah 
put a dot of jelly; sweet, 
crisp cookies; seedcakes, 


brown and spicy, cut out with one of grand- | the sitting-room with a book and a box of lovely 
mamma’s wee, old-fashioned wine-glasses; dain- 
ty, scalloped cakes, ‘‘all plummy and iced and 
spiced,” and ornamented with sugared caraway, 
red and white; trim little saucer-pies, done just | 


to a turn. 


It may be that Norah had a finger in them. 


What do you think ? 


scarlet face in at the sitting-room door, and with | feet, who scarcely ever saw the outside of the wee | see, mother’s trying to save money enough to buy | Scott; 
& small sigh of relief said :— 


















v. 
And Cowboy Joe had a broad-brimmed hat 
And a rope and a case-knife dagger ; 
And I ’most forgot that the pussy-cat 
Was a Royal Bangle Tagger; 
And then there was Teddy, the baby, of course 
He wanted to be in the troupe, 
So he rode around on his hobby-horse, 
And jumped through a barrel-hoop. 





I. 
O auntie, listen, and let me explain, 
All about my birthday party! 
The boys were ’vited to dress just plain, 
And then we could play real hearty, 
For you can’t have fun in your Sunday clo’es; 
You’re ’fraid to dig or to climb, 
And what’s the reason nobody knows, 
But you spoil ’em every time.- 


Il. 
We had a circus out in the shed— 
My! but wasn’t it funny? 
With poppy tickets purple and red, 
And marigolds for the money. 
The music band wore paper caps, 
Oh, they were ever so fine, 
With a tin-pan drum on ’spender-straps, 
And bugles o’ punkin-vine. 


Vi. 


Ill. 
We built a cage for the yellow hen, 
And that was a Casserwary ; 
We covered the sawbut nice, and then 
We called it a Drummydary ; 
Rover, he was the Lion, you know; 
We made his cage of chairs, ey 
And the pig-pen’s built of poles, and so / 
The pigs were the Polar Bears. 


So every one had a part in the show, 
And nobody whined or grumbled; 


We laughed till the tears did run, 


My, but wasn’t it fun! 


VII. 


All the way in to tea. 





We made a Zebray out of my calf 
*Most like the one in the picture, 

And I really think you’d have had to laugh 
To see our Bowie Constricture; 

And, auntie, I tell you it flattered me 
When they chose me out for the Clown; 

But Jack was an Indian Chief, and he 
Had a rooster-feathers crown. 





“So | 


I guess that’s what makes | 


And we cheered whenever they made it go, 
And all the more when they tumbled. 
We clapped our hands until they were red, 


Twas the biggest show of the season, we said; 


And just as the tea-bell rang at the house 
That comical, sly old Rover 

Crept out of his cage as still as a mouse 
And tipped our tent right over! 

Then all of us laughed and scrambled and ran, 
And played we were scared as could be, 

And shouted, “The lion! He’ll eat every man!” 


Eupora S. BUMSTEAD. 





“Oh, I wish you could!” cried Millie, forgetting 
in her eager sympathy to say “Thirty!” as she 

| whipped out her needle. “I do/” 

“Yes,” said Polly, with a patient little smile, 
‘‘but I don’t much guess I ever can.” 

So, between flying tongues and needles forever 
|trying to catch up, time ran away until five 
o’clock. 

Then Millie, jumping up in a hurry, rolled the 
| little pine table across to Polly’s side, and over it 
| spread a pretty crimson cover which somehow 
| appeared from that wonderful basket. 
| Next, out upon the cover clattered Millie’s last 

Christmas tea-set, which wasn’t so much smaller 
| than a real tea-set after all,—to be quickly loaded 
with sandwiches and tarts and pies and quince 
preserve and cakes and candies. 

Polly looked on in smiling wonder. ‘It ’most 
seems as if I’m a-dreaming,” she said, giving 
herself a sly little pinch, to make sure. 

‘Well, you just aint,” laughed Millie, filling 
her tiny pitcher with water from the pail; “but I 
do think this is the very nicest birthday I ever 
saw. ‘Tea’s ready, ma’am!” 

How Polly laughed at that, and at the funny 
little courtesy which Millie bobbed! and in the 
midst of the jollity Polly’s mother came home, 

tired enough with her work; and, while the kettle 
was boiling, Polly, with a great many smiles and 
afew happy tears, must needs go over the after- 
noon’s pleasure again, while Millie hopped from 
one foot to the other, gleefully. 

Then they all had their 
tea together, and after that 
it was time for Millie to 
say good-by. 

“Do come again !’’ cried 
Polly. 

“Of course I will,” said 
Millie. 

**You’re a dear child,” 
said Polly’s mother, pat- 
ting the crown of Millie’s 
sun-hat (it was on Millie’s 
head, you know) ; ‘‘a dear, 
good child.”’ 

And I more than half 
believe Polly’s mother was 


right. 


ADA CARLETON. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


It was Kittie’s first visit 
to the country, and a 
happier little woman was 
never seen. One morning 
grandpa found her on the 
doorstep, stretching out 
both “wee bit” arms to 
the old white rooster, and 
coaxing sweetly, ‘“Cockie 
Doodler, please come and 
see Kittie, that’s a little 
lady!” 

A visitor was highly en- 
tertained by the constant 
prattle of a sweet little girl 
nearly three years of age, 
and said to her: “It must 
be that this little girl 
loves to talk.” 

“Yesh, I do,” answered 
baby, quickly, “and my 
grammy shays I’m a reg- 
"lar checker-box.”’ 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Ist line = day. 
2d 








scrap-pictures in her hands. 
“For Polly’s birthday gift,” she said, and Millie | sock company. 
danced all the way to the gate, she was so pleased. 
And what do you suppose Polly did when Millie | Millie, as she sang out “Ten!” 
tripped into the small, dull room, bringing her | “Twenty!” cried Polly. 
store of dainties, Auntie Nell’s gift, and a bit of| stitches; it’s for Mr. Briggs. 


Some days my back aches so I can’t. 


| house in which she lived, and who had only to sit | me one o’ them chairs that roll round; then I 





Then they knitted needles, for Millie had brought | Ls A 
her little red stocking to keep Polly’s coarse, gray 


“You knit fastest, but I get out first,” said 


‘‘Mine’s got more 
Mother has twenty | 
out-doors brightness and breeziness? This little cents a pair for knitting ’em, and I help when I 
At nightfall, Millie, tired and happy, puta little | lame Polly, with her crooked body and useless | can. 


“ = pray. 
3d “* = Tay. 
4th “ = May 
Sth “ = Tay. 
6th “ = say 
‘th “ = hay. 
8th “ = betray. 
9th “ = ray. 
10th “ = stray. 
llth ‘“* = array. 
12th “ = jay. 
13th “ = pay. 
14th “ = away 
15th “ = may. 
16th “ = slay. 
17th “ = gay. 
18th ‘“ = fray 
19th ‘“ = gray 
20h “ = stay. 
2ist ‘* = away 
2a 46 «= day. 
2a “ = pay. 
24th “ = say 
25th ‘ = day 
26th “ = slay 
27th “ = pray 
28th “ = day 
2. 
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3. Percy Bysshe Shelley; Joseph Rodman Drake; 


You | Robert Southey; Napoleon Bonaparte; Sir Walter 


Robert Blake; Theodore Parker; Oliver 


Wendell Holmes; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
4. Lines 1-2, trill; 3-4, rill; 5-6, ill. 
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reer paper, which shows to what time your sub- 


on 
scription is paid, can be changed. 
Di +8 R 





n - ber that the penis 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


was then occulted by the moon, and the tiny green 
star emerged from behind the dark limb of the moon 
before the appearance of its red companion, thus 
confirming its existence, and showing that it shone 
with an inherent green light. There are other inter- 
esting stars in this fine constellation which is named 
for its fancied resemblance to a scorpion. 

If the observer direct his attention to the sky 
northwest of Jupiter a ruddy star will be seen brighter 
than its neighbors. This is the planet Mars, which 
is now approaching Jupiter and will meet and pass 
him on September 11th. The bright star that is scin- 
tillating brilliantly, northwest of Mars and near the 
horizon, is Spica, a close companion of Mars. 

We have thus simply pointed ovt the position of 
two planets and three stars that may now be found 
in the southwestern sky. Intelligent observers will 
easily find them from the directions here given. 

The stars, Beta Scorpii, Antares, and Spica, never 
seem to change their position in regard to each other, 
and will be found in the same places at the same 
season of the year. The planets are always on the 
move, as may readily be seen, for Jupiter is now 
approaching Beta Scorpii and Antares, and Mars is 
approaching Jupiter and receding from Spica. 


—_—_—_—_ 
MORE THAN A “HOUSE” FLY. 


It is a queer freak of language that the common 
fly should be called the “house” fly in nearly every 
language, since he is not merely a house fly, but an 
out-of-doors fly as well. He is frequent enough in 
people’s houses, no doubt, but he is quite as much at 
home in the wilderness. He develops an instant 
affection for mankind, however, if encountered in 
the midst of the desert. 


Mr. Huntington Snow, who has written an account 
of some journeys over the Western plains, says he 
found the house fly entirely at home on the plains of 
Kansas, in the defiles of the Rocky Mountains, and 
on the arid mesas of New Mexico. 

Mr. Snow writes that, when encamped one day not 
far from Santa Fé, the white cloth of his tent be- 
came blackened with swarms of flies. They came in 
masses, and became a dreadful as gy 

Suddenly there appeared a flight of wasps, which, 





For the Companion. 
SUMMER FOOD. 


In our climate the temperature may range during 
a single year through one hundred and thirty de- 
grees in the shade, though a range of more than one 
hundred and ten degrees is unusual. 

Our food requirements in summer differ from those 
in winter. One of the chief uses of food is to pro- 
duce heat within our bodies, for heat is as much an 
essential part of us as is muscle, nerve, or bone. A 
variation of a few degrees of animal heat either way 
is fatal. The temperature of the human body in a 
state of health is the same the world over—in Green- 
land and at the equator. 

Animal heat is generated within the body by won- 
derful chemical processes, from the raw material 
furnished by food. Nature within us and nature 
without us work together herein. Some foods merely 
generate heat; others nourish, or furnish force. 

Now an unvitiated appetite craves and rejects, 
according to the need. The Greenlander craves heat- 
producing fat, but food into which fat largely enters 
is unsuited to summer. Sugar, also, is mainly a 
heat-producer; therefore cakes and sauces, rich in 
sugar and fat, are mischievous in the hot months. 

The system, already weakened by the heat with. 
out, is further heated by the heat elaborated within, 
and is still further weakened and rendered suscepti- 
ble to disease by its inability to assimilate what may 
have been digested. This throws exhausting work 
on the eliminating organs. 

Here again we see the harmony of nature within 
and without. In summer the normal taste is for the 
fresh vegetables, in which nature is then so lavish. 
Most of these vegetables have little heating property. 
Moreover, they abound in water, which the system 
then demands. ~ 

Again, cold is a tonic, and long-continued heat a 
depressant. In winter digestion is more vigorous, 
and this makes the appetite better. In summer, 
therefore, our food must be less in quantity. Indeed, 
quantity then tells more unfavorably on health than 
does quality. The getting rid of waste keeps the 
eliminating organs at a high and dangerous tension, 
and that, too, when weakened by climatic conditions. 
Yet many persons eat the same in summer as in 
winter, and spur their feeble appetites with various 
stimulants. It is not wonderful that, when the laws 
of health are thus disregarded, the season is preémi- 
nently the sickly one, although so much life in the 
open air should make it a healthy one. 

Food includes water, and water constitutes the 
larger part of the body. It is also the solvent both 
of food and waste. By its evaporation on the sur- 
face, the bodily temperature is kept at its proper 
point. Hence it should be drank freely in summer— 
but not iced. 

—_——____—_ 


PLANETS AND STARS NOW VISIBLE. 


An observer looking toward the southwest about 
half-past eight o’clock in the evening, on the middle 
of August, will enjoy a charming picture of the star- 
lit sky. 

One brilliant star will outshine every other one in 
the firmament. This is the planet Jupiter, now 
wending his way eastward, and travelling directly 
toward the second magnitude star, Beta Scorpii. 
This star appears to the unaided eye as an ordinary 
yellow star. But the telescope shows that it is 
double, made up of two components, one being 
yellowish white and the other lilac. 

A brilliant red star is visible southeast of Jupiter. 
This is Antares, or Alpha Scorpii, of the first magni- 
tude, the leading brilliant of Scorpio. It will be 
seen that the planet is approaching this star. 

Antares is also a double star, its components being 
red and green. It is a grand telescopic object, its 


disk being yellow with flashes of deep crimson alter- 
nating with a smaller proportion of fine green. This 
mixture of coloring was accounted for in 1845, when 
a@ seventh magnitude green star was discovered near 
enough to the principal to be usually hidden in its 
flaming rays. 

A curious observation was made in 1864. Antares 





for a moment, capped the climax of the traveller’s 
distress; but he presently perceived that the visit of 
the wasps was a genuine blessing. To the number 
of forty or fifty in each tent, the wasps fell upon the 
flies, cut off their legs and wings, and carried off 
their bodies to serve for food for their larve. 

All day long the wasps continued this work of de- 
struction, until they had delivered the camp of the 
plague of the flies. 


—_———@-——__— 
HAYING IN RUSSIA. 


One of the most delightful chapters in literature, 
is that by Tolstoi which depicts Levin, a sort of 
farmer-poet, going forth to mow with his peasants. 
Evidently the season is one beloved by the Russians; 
it calls forth their energies in harvesting the grass, 
their hopes that the weather may be favorable, and 
their delight when a happy ending has been made. 


One might relate that we, also, have our haying 
season, which is not a time of universal excitement; 
but he must remember that the Russian peasants 
work together, in large numbers, and that they are 
under the temptations to sociability which animate 
the Italians in the season of grapes. 

They are fond of singing a song which they have 
fitted to the sound produced by the whetting of the 
so7the- It is given as follows in “At Home and in 

ar”: 


“Mow, scythe. 
While there is dew; 
The dew will vanish, 
The mower go home. 
The scythe loves the whet-board, 
The whet-board sand, 
The mower patties.” 

The Russian words, ‘“‘Kosi—kosd,” with which it 
begins, are almost perfect imitations of the sounds 
which those of us who are familiar with country 
life, know so well. 


a ae 
A FISHING RAT. 


For a rat to catch fish swimming in water is a 
novelty in natural history, yet the following was an 
actual occurrence, during the past winter, in Hal- 
lowell, Me.: 


A certain local sportsman, who devotes much time 
in the winter to the catching of smelts through holes 
in the ice, used for bait live minnows, which he keeps 
in a pail of water in his cellar. He recently noticed 
that the fish diminished unaccountably, and, by 
watching, satisfied himself that a rat was at the bot- 
tom of the mystery. 

Traps were set without avail, so, as a final resort, 
the sportsman resolved to try powder and lead. He 
covered the pail with a spare window-sash and glass 
left a light burning dimly near by, and ensconce 
himself, with a shot-gun, in a convenient ambuscade. 

After hours of anxious waiting, he saw a large rat 
emerge cautiously into the light, mount the window- 
sash, and endeavor to reach the minnows. The in-| 
tervening glass puzzled the animal, and, sitting on | 
the woodwork of the sash, it made repeated efforts 
to get to the fish. 

As it crouched above, intently watching them, the 
aa fired, and killed the rat. He likewise 
shattered the sash. Thereafter his supply of min- 
nows suffered no more from predatory visits from 
rats who like to go a-fishing. 


————_—__—_— 
USEFUL VOLUMES. 


The possession of books does not always prove 
that a man is of an intellectual turn of mind, as the 
following incident illustrates : 


An agent for a new cyclopedia called upon a young 
man, who said that he did not need the books be- 
cause he already had a very fine cyclopedia in a 
great many volumes. He did not know just how 
many volumes there were, nor did he know the name 
of the editor or publisher. He simply knew that 
=e large and heavy volumes. 

“Do you ever use them?” asked the agent. 

“Certainly,” he replied; ‘I use them every day.” 

‘In what line of business?” 

“Oh, I press my trousers with them. They are 
splendid for that.” 


————_>———_ 
HELPING HIM TO DECIDE. 


There were two cakes made and laid out on a plate 
for Tommy, aged ten, and Johnny, aged eight. 
The cakes were exactly alike, and Tommy, who 
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sat much nearer to the plate than Johnny, was strug- 
gling to decide which one he should take. 

All at once Bouncer, the dog, sprang out from | 
under the table, and, seizing one of the cakes, ran 
off with it. Tommy leaped up, and cried out, “O 


Johnny, Johnny, Bouncer has run off with your 
cake!” \ 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 
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CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
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OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 


‘Competition is the life of trade,” and if you 
have not seen our improved $3 shoe, made for the Fall 
trade of 1888, you cannot yo how lively trade is, 
or how hard our competitors have to work to keep 
within sight of us. 

Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe, or the 
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Such has been the recent progress in our branch of 
industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
Means’ Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or ten 
dollars. If you will try on a pair you will be convinced 
that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $3 and $4 Shoes, and those who 
imitate our system of business are unable to compete 
with us in quality of factory products. 

In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parte of the 
—,. We will place them easily within your reach 
in any State or Territory, if you will invest one cent ina 

stal card and write to us. 

ames Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE “DARBY RING.” 


When I was young, it was common to hear boys 
upon the skating ponds speak of “cutting the 
Darby,” by which expression they were supposed 
to indicate a swift ring movement upon the ice. 
The term, I believe, is still used, although com- 
paratively few people may be acquainted with its 
origin. It came into use through a very singular 
occurrence, which for a time was the one great 
local event of a considerable farming and maritime 
region stretching along the northeastern shore of 
Narragansett Bay. 

In the summer of 1798, many respectable per- 
sons, whose homes were in the pleasant towns of 
Bristol, Warren and Barrington, R. I., together 
with some few in the neighboring communities of 
Swansea and Rehoboth, Mass., were made the 
victims of a queer delusion. 

A short time previous, a man named Darby, or 
Derby—the first being the form generally accepted | 
by tradition—had come to Warren from some part | 
of Connecticut, taken up his abode in the town, | 
and opened a school. As he 
was a person of pleasing ad- 





| then gone by since the feet of the Darbyites had 


road between the villages of Warren and Bristol, | 
and another at Mount Hope, once the home of the | 
great Indian sachem, King Philip; while others 
still were, I believe, established. | 
The ‘“‘Darby Ring” was merely a circle of some | 
forty feet in diameter, about which the treasure, 
seekers, in single file, would follow their leader at | 
a dog-trot, reciting some exceedingly silly jargon, | 
and at times pausing to perform such grotesque | 
and childish acts as at a more rational moment 
would have disgusted them. A part of my child- 
hood was passed on the premises which embraced 
one of these; and although nearly forty years had 





paced its magic round, there were still visible | 
some faint traces of what had been. The earth | 
was a little depressed, and the outer edge of the | 
circle showed something like a ridge. 


chanted ring, under the shadow of the apple-trees, | 
it would not be easy to imagine. Some of them 
were fat and duck-legged, others tall and lean; 
but each one kept his pace with tolerable accuracy 
to the music of the Darby chant. 

The inexpressibly comic feature of the case was 
the entire respectability of the actors in this strange | 
scene. They were householders, owners of broad 
farms and tall ships. Yet trot, trot, trot, they 
went, around and around, like so many mad dogs, 
in that old Bristol Neck orchard! They were | 
required, upon going home, to write some strange | 
characters with onion juice upon bits of paper, 
which were to be carefully placed under their pil- 
lows as assistants to divination. The characters 
were, of course, invisible, but this did not affect | 
their potency. 

A paper called the Herald of the United States, | 


is unknown. Half a century ago it was common 
to meet with aged people, who would be pointed 
out as having been among those who had pranced 
around the magic circle; but nothing could offend 
them more than an allusion to their peculiar expe- 
rience. 

Only one of the number, a bluff old shipmaster, 
with a voice like that of the sea, ever had the good 
sense to join in the laugh at his own expense, and 
turn the whole matter into ridicule. 

“No,” he said, when requested late in life to 
become a member of the Masonic Fraternity, 
“T have belonged to one secret organization, and 
that was the Darby Society—I shan’t join an- 
other !” 

All the actors in the strange and silly drama 
have long been gone. They were neither fools nor 
knaves; but their story illustrates the ease with 


It was in the southeast corner of an orchard; | was at the time published in Warren, and in its | which human nature can be imposed upon. 


and, no doubt, the soft, golden buttercups sprang | 
there in Darby’s time, as they did when we chil- 
dren played about the spot years and years after. 

The excitement was now at its height. Nothing 
was thought of among the dancing, prancing 
treasure-hunters, but Kidd, with his black flag and 
his kegs of broad doubloons. With wild enthusi- 
asm they recited the lines of the old doggerel, 
wherein he recounts his fortune : 

“TI had ninety bars of gold, 


As I sailed, as I sailed; 
I had ninety bars of gold, 
As I sail 


I had ninety bars of gold, 

And dollars manifol 

‘And riches uncontrolled, 
As I sailed.” 





At each nightly meeting, they were required to 
carry in their hands sticks of witch-hazel, which 





dress, he soon became a de- 
cided favorite with the hon- 
est sea-captains and farmers, 
who constituted the “solid 
men”’ of a population at once 
rural and commercial. 

A keen judge of human 
nature, he knew how to adapt 
his speech to suit the char- 
acter of the person whose 
sympathies he wished to en- 
gage; while the fact that he 
was a schoolmaster, made 
his utterances oracular to a 
degree with a people to whom 
the “Columbiad” of good 
Joel Barlow was the only 
known classic. 

He was fond of conversing 
upon mineralogy ; and thence 
gliding easily into necroman- 
cy and kindred subjects, he 
would dwell upon the possi- 
bility of unearthing buried 
treasure through the exercise 
of some mysterious art akin 
to the supernatural. 

With abundant citations 
and authorities at his tongue’s 
end, he would call up the 
traditions of Kidd, Bellamy 
and other freebooters, and 
show how probable it was 
that much of their ill-gotten 
gain remained somewhere 
hidden about the New England shores. 

In the course of a few months he had wormed 
himself into the confidence of a number of sober 
and substantial people—but he always chose for 
his intimate friends those who had property. 

The generation of our greatgrandfathers must 
have been much more credulous than our own, for 
it is agreed upon all sides that the crafty adven- 
turer met with no difficulty in obtaining converts 
to his pretended golden views. His operations were 
systematized more and more, till they extended 
from Warren to the neighboring towns, where he 
readily found those who became eager to sit at the 
feet of one possessed of so much mystic learning. 

Thus the plans of the schemer progressed to his 
complete satisfaction, until the ‘“Darbyites” began 
to hold regular night gatherings with a view to a 
more complete organization, and for the perfecting 
of certain necessary charms. It appears surpris- 
ing that in so short a time he should have been 
able to find so many victims, all of excellent char- 
acter and social position. Of course, the ‘‘No- 
bodies,” as the uninvited were called, were not 
wanted—and it was this class which stood off and 
hooted at the ‘‘Somebodies.” 

The impostor was not long in giving his adher- 
ents to understand that nothing could be effected 
without money—metal must be made to attract 
metal. And, however close-fisted they may have 
been in the ordinary affairs of life, the excited old 
farmers and shipmasters contributed liberally of 
their substance to further Darby’s scheme. Would 
they not be repaid a thousandfold when the treas- 
ures of the “‘Adventure” galley, buried with many 
a charm by Kidd’s own hand, should be given 
forth to the light of the moon? 

Imagination must have wrought powerfully with 
them, giving their plodding, everyday hearts for 
the time a kind of poetry. No doubt they had 
wonderful dreams by night and day, and saw 
many a tempting vision: 


“Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl; 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels.” 


And now came the placing of the famous ‘“‘Darby 
Rings,” one of which was situated near the main 





| delusion. 


issue of August 25, 1798, we find a communica- | 
tion written while the Darby affair was in full | 
blast; describing many of the performances, and 
expressing great disgust at the silliness of the 
From this it appears that not all our 


GrEorGE H. CoomeEr. 
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great-grandsires were trotters or prancers, but} SHEEP-RAISING WITH THE COLLIE. 


that some of them looked upon the matter very 
much as we would do to-day. 
At last, even the credulous victims themselves 


The Highlands of Scotland are great sheep- 
farming districts, where thousands of flocks of 


began to lose patience, and whispers of discontent | sheep graze during the long spring and summer 


were passed from mouth to mouth. 


It was the | 


months, and furnish to the world immense quan- 


beginning of one of those revolutions which never | tities of wool of the finest quality. In many 


go backwards. 


visit that State, for the purpose of gathering 


| further information with regard to the mysterious | 








THE “DARBY RING.” 


were supposed to possess the power of enabling 
their holders to detect the presence of buried treas- 
ure. Thus each devotee had his little rod, care- 
fully cut and trimmed in some deep old swamp, 
where he had sought it out with a seriousness and 
intentness of purpose that one smiles to think 
upon. 

How they must have looked capering about the 
ring, each with his stick of witch-hazel!—not 
boys, but men—grave, practical old fellows, some 
of whom had, perhaps, that very afternoon been 
hoeing corn in their own broad fields, and others 
taking account of cargoes of molasses and sugar 
at the village wharves. 


the ranks, it was Darby’s custom to cheer his 
retainers with encouraging words; and his smooth 
and confident tones were as reassuring to them as 
the ‘“thonk” of the leading gander to a flock of 
wild geese. 

“Only be true to me,” he would say, “‘and I will 
get the money,” a remark, of which they saw the 
significance a great deal better afterwards than 
they did at the time. 

Their case illustrated the homely aphorism that 
“they who dance must pay the fiddler.” 

They were subjected among other things to a 
constant expenditure for a certain wonderful kind 
of sand, costing sixteen dollars an ounce, which 
was indispensable to the success of Darby’s magic, 
and which he alone could procure. It was this 
| which was to unlock the secret of the old-time 
| buccaneer. 

Again and again the supply was exhausted, 
| only to be again and again renewed; until it must 
have seemed, even to those patient trotters about 
the ring, that the spirit who guarded the pirate’s 
gold could be nothing short of sand-proof! 

In the centre of the circle there was a hole sev- 
eral feet deep, into which the schoolmaster magi- 
cian and his followers would successively pour 
small quantities of the precious material, during 
the intervals of their antics. 

A sight more unique than that of these decent, 
| well-meaning gentlemen, trotting about the en- 











That there might be no disposition to waver in | 


mineral, which to eyes in some measure disen- 
chanted, had already begun to assume a woefully 
common appearance. 

The result of their mission was a complete ex- 
| posure of the fraud. With but little difficulty 
| they obtained an interview with the very person by 
whom the sand had been furnished, but who, how- 
ever, disclaimed all knowledge of Darby’s scheme. 


be the common burden of the sea-shore in the 
neighborhood of New London, although of a 
more silvery hue than the sand of the Narragan- 
sett shore—a difference which the wily impostor 
| had turned to account through the simplicity of 
his followers. 

And now arose the question as to what should be 
done with the recreant magician? Surrounded by 
his enraged dupes, he was still more than a match 
for them in subtlety of tongue. 

“T never told you that you would get anything,” 
he said. ‘What I did tell was, that if you would 
only be true to me, J would get the money, and 
so I would have done!” 

It is the generally received tradition, that he was 
tarred and feathered, although this has sometimes 
been denied. It seems, however, almost certain 
that such a punishment was inflicted. The aged 
| people whom the writer knew in his youth, never 
doubted it, and they related the occurrence with 
many details. 

It was said that after the ordeal Darby took 
refuge in a cellar, where he passed the night upon 
a bed of shavings, and dreadfully frightened an 
old colored woman who lived in the house, when 
she came down for kindlings in the morning. 

No wonder! It must have been a fearfully grim 
apparition, which rose before her—a combination 
of tar and feathers, and long, streaming shavings ! 
If she fied up the stairs faster than she had come 
down, she was certainly excusable. It was always 
said, however, by the good people who related 
these things, that Darby’s dupes, for their incred- 
ible folly, were far more deserving of the tar and 
feathers than himself. 

What became of him after this strange episode 








It was discovered that the magic | 
sand was obtained from Connecticut, and two | 
| trusty members of the circle were appointed to | 


As to the magic article itself, they discovered it to | 


respects the country is well adapted to this partic- 
ular industry. 

Nearly the whole of the region known as the 
Highlands is deeply trenched with valleys, and 
penetrated by long arms of the sea. The surface 
is rugged, and the rocks pro- 
ject in innumerable bosses 
and crags, which roughen the 
sides and crests of the ridges. 
These hills and mountains 
are covered with coarse herb- 
age, such as rough heather 
and rushes, which gradually 
become finer and tenderer as 
the low, chalky downs of the 
south are reached. Vast 
areas of mountainous lands 
are given over entirely to 
the wild rushes and grasses, 
which grow with almost trop- 
ical luxuriance on hill-side 
and in valleys; and miles 
upon miles stretch out some- 
times in every direction with- 
out the sign of a habitation. 

These immense grazings 
are in many cases rented by 
farmers resident in the south 
of Scotland, who only visit 
their Highland farms from 
time to time. The manage- 
ment of their flocks is in- 
trusted to overseers, whose 
duty it is to be constantly on 
hand, and to report to the 
wealthy owners of the sheep 
at stated periods. 

The hill-country flocks, as 
the Highland sheep are called, 
are really but half-bred, for, 
with the exception of a few 
months in winter, they are 
| allowed to pick up their own living on the moun- 


| tain sides. Of late years, however, large areas of 


| rough, natural pasture have been converted into 
fields, where luxuriant crops of turnips, oats, and 
the cultivated clovers and grasses are grown. 

As this work goes on, for the half-bred sheep 
are substituted pure-bred ones. Still, on the hilly 
grounds half-bred flocks, which rival in numbers 
those of the ancient patriarchs, roam under the 
management of flockmasters. 

The work of tending the flocks of sheep in these 
wild and stormy districts is hard and difficult, and 
much vigilance, promptitude and courage, are 
| required on the part of shepherds to look after the 
countless hordes under their protection. Heavy 
snow-storms, that blow up without mnch previous 
warning, are prevalent in the Highlands, and the 
sheep must be driven to a place of safety before 
| the whirling snow buries them in a cold grave. 
| It would be impossible to perform this task, 
|even partially, in many cases, were it not for the 

faithful shepherd dogs, who serve their masters 
with untiring zeal, and never shirk from any duty 
| until they break down from sheer exhaustion. 
| ‘The Scotch Collie or Sheep-dog is bred for no 
| other purpose than sheep-tending. Of late years, 
farmers have taken to breeding the dogs in this 
| country, in order to introduce them among the 
| sheep flocks on the Texan and Western plains, 
where they will prove as valuable as in the High- 
| lands of Scotland. 
Dogs are divided into six races as follows, 
| founded to a certain extent upon the form and 
development of the ears : Wolf-dogs, Greyhounds, 
Spaniels, Hounds, Mastiffs and Terriers. 

The Collie belongs to the first-named race, and, 
like the wild mountain wolf, its intelligence is sur- 
prising. It is easily trained to watch the sheep, 
and a word from its master is sufficient to make 
one of these sheep-dogs gather the flock, scattered 
for miles around, to one place. 

Without the assistance of these sagacious creat- 
| ures, the Highlands of Scotland would be almost 
| valueless for sheep-farming purposes. The shep- 
| herd would be unable to gather his flock together 
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in time to place them under shelter on the approach | of rock, on the summit of which a fertile piece of | the hills and mountains, where its time is occupied | 


of a storm, were it not for the shepherd dogs, who 
quickly head off the wild sheep of the flock, and drive 
them back into the fold. Lost sheep are also hunted 
up by the dogs, and driven home after several days’ 
absence. 

If an enemy approach the grazing sheep, the Collie 
is the first one to discover its presence, and, if it is 
unable to protect its master’s property by its own 
efforts, the shepherd will soon be notified of the fact. 

Volumes could be filled with well-authenticated 
instances of the Collie’s wonderful bravery and 
sagacity. The life of a Highland shepherd is teeming 
with wild adventures and exciting escapes, which 
have at one time and another met him in his career 
on the mountain sides, and in nearly all cases the 
faithful shep- 
herd dog has en- 
acted a leading 
part in the work. 
During one wild, 


stormy night on \ eS ee of mountains to- 
the mountains, a AO ~s le gether. A mis- 
large flock of step would prove 
sheep were sep- fatal. To drivea 
arated by a heavy flock of sheep 


snow-storm, and 
while the shep- 
herd, with his 
faithful dog, 
were housing one 
division of the 
flock, the other 
frightened party 
wandered away 
among the hills. 

The snow fell 
heavily, and, in a 
short time, cov- 
ered the earth > 
with a white 
mantle two feet 
thick. In spite 
of this, however, 
the shepherd dog 
kept up the 
search all night, 
and did not re- 
turn to its master until morning. 1t was then all 
tired out with its desperate exertions, but it showed 
by its manner that it had some news to communi- 
cate to its master. A warm breakfast was given to 
the poor creature, and then the shepherd prepared to 
start out with the animal in search of the sheep. 

After tramping through the deep snow for a long 
time, the dog suddenly came to a halt in a small glen, 
where the snow had drifted in all night. Looking 
up at its master for a moment, it then began to throw 
up the snow with its front paws, making a peculiar 
whining noise at the same time. The shepherd at 
first did not understand the meaning of the dog. 
Then it dawned upon him that the sheep might be 
buried beneath the snow where he stood, and the dog 
was trying to acquaint him with the fact. 

A few minutes’ work revealed to him the form of 
one of his sheep, lying quietly on the ground with a 
mantle of snow spread over it. On further examina- 
tion he found that the glen was fullof the sheep, who 
had fled into the small enclosure to escape the storm 
the night before, where they had been buried several 
feet deep by the snow. The storm had not been acold 
one, and the sheep could not have frozen to death, 
although they appeared stiff and lifeless. Soon after 
being exposed to the warm air, they showed signs of 
recovery, and, before the second night closed in, the 
greater part of the lost sheep were led home to a 
place of safety. 

This strange phenomenon of sheep being buried in 
snow-drifts for any great length of time 
without sustaining injury is quite a frequent 






pasture land had been growing, but on attempting to | 
| return they had become frightened. One sheep had 
| attempted the feat, but he had forfeited his life in so 
doing. 

The two Collies quickly sprang up among the sheep, 
and began to make investigations. They soon came 
| to a mutual understanding, and, while one started 
| ahead to lead, the other one drove the sheep along 

from behind. Their course, however, was up the 
mountain, and not down. The wall slanted more 
| perpendicularly as they proceeded; but, urged on by 
| the two Collies, the sheep managed to scramble up 
| among the rocks without much injury. For half an 
hour, this curious cavalcade mounted higher and 
| higher, until a safe plateau was reached. 

Leading from 
this plateau was 
a small  foot- 

- path, which con- 
nected two ridges 


over such a place 
" seemed impossi- 
ble. When fright- 
ened, or urged on 
by dogs, sheep 
always make a 
rush for any par- | 
ticular point in a 

body, and, if the | 
leader of the} 
tlock should start across the chasm on the foot- 
path, the others would attempt to follow, and | 
hundreds would be crowded into the deep) 
abyss. 
Y The dogs seemed to know this, for they both 

took their station near the foot-path, and, after | 
singling out one of the sheep, they drove it 

across the chasm. The others attempted to 

follow, but the savage snarling of the Collies 

proved a wholesome antidote to their strong 

desire to make a rush for their leader. 

A second sheep was then sent over in the 
same way, and the process repeated until the whole 
flock was scattered about on the other ridge. Then 
the two Collies crossed, and began to collect the 
sheep in a flock again, and, without much difficulty, 
they conducted the whole flock to their master. 

During the entire season in the Highlands, the 
sheep subsist on the natural products of their pas- 
tures, except in times of heavy falls of snow and 
severe frosts. To provide against such emergencies, 
the shepherds have at suitable parts of their beats, 
stells or artificial shelters, which consist of a simple, 
dry stone wall enclosing a circular space twenty yards 
or so in diameter, with an opening on one side. This | 
will protect the sheep from the wind, no matter from | 
what point it blows. A haystack is always found 
near these stells, which serves as fodder for the sheep 
when the storms are raging. 

The flocks are often intrusted to the sole charge 
of the dogs during the day time, and, if a storm 
suddenly blows up, the intelligent animal sets up a 
loud barking, which the sheep recognize at once. 
The Collie then starts towards the nearest stell, the 
sheep following, and with great tact drives the whole 
company into the walled enclosure. One thing it 
cannot do, and that is feed the sheep; but the shep- 
herd is usually on hand before this is necessary. 

Quite frequently danger is threatened the flock in 
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other ways than by severe storms. Wild animals 
prey upon the helpless sheep, and those 
| on the outskirts of the flocks are often 





occurrence in Scotland. Many at a time 
have been known to be buried in snow-drifts 
for several weeks without being harmed. 

It is supposed by naturalists that they pass 
into a semi-hibernating state, in the same 
way that the hare will frequently spend 
weeks beneath the snow. It is not perfect 
hibernation, for the animals maintain respi- 
ration throughout, and a very small air-hole 
is always kept open by the warm breath of 
the animal. 

The wilder the sheep are, the better climb- 
ers they become, and it is not an unfrequent 
occurrence to find large, strong ones in the 
Highlands, that can leap and run over the 
craggy ridges of mountains even faster than 
many of the forest animals. A field of rich 
pasture, perched high upon some mountain 
side, is sufficient to tempt a small flock to 
make a perilous journey over the hills to 
reach it. 

The ascent is often made with comparative 
ease, but the work of returning down the 
steep declivities is entirely another thing. 
A few of the leaders of the flock will first 
try to descend, and, if they finally give it up, 
the other members of the crowd will not even 
venture to make an attempt. The whole 
flock will then set up a loud bleating, which 
can be heard some distance among the hills 
and mountains, and, if the shepherd does 
not come to their rescue, they will either 
starve to death, or be killed by the severe 
storms that rage among the mountain peaks. Whole 
flocks of sheep have been discovered, frozen stark 
and stiff, onthe summits of high ranges, where they 
had wandered, and were unable to find their way 
back again. 

A Highland farmer once told this remarkable story 
about such a flock of lost sheep, and how they were 
rescued. Two shepherd dogs were sent out in search 
of the sheep, which had been missed for several 
days. 

It was a long time before the faithful dogs got on 
the scent of the sheep, and, when they did, they were 
many miles from home. The path led them up one 
of the highest ridges of the mountains, which they 
quickly climbed. The bleatings of the sheep soon 
attracted their attention, and, following the sounds 
rather than the trail, they soon caught sight of the 
lost creatures. 

The sheep had clambered up a rough, slanting wall 













devoured before the shepherd is aware of the 
presence of an enemy. The watchful sheep- 
dogs, however, scent danger long before it is near | 
enough to do any damage, and they immediately 
start towards the sheep, barking loudly. The sheep 
all close in the rear of the oldest dog, as if round the 
oldest ram, while the other dogs hang on the out- 
skirts of the company ready to attack the enemy. 

Although quiet and gentle in its ways when off 
duty, the typical sheep-dog will display its savage, 
wolf-like nature when it comes to defending its mas- 
ter’s property. It will even attack men, when they 
approach the sheep, and give evidence by their ac- 
tions of a desire to do injury to the flock. 

To make the sheep acquainted with the dog, the 
Collie is usually put into the pen with the flock when 
a puppy. In this way a lasting friendship between 
dog and sheep is created, and when grown the dog 
shows no desire to leave the flock. It is not allowed 
to associate with other members of its kind, and its 
whole life is spent almost entirely out of doors on 





in tending the sheep of its master. It is partly owing | 
to these causes that the type of the Scottish Collie is | 
so well preserved, and its intelligence and sagacity 
increased rather than diminished with each succes- 
sive generation. 

On our Western plains the sheep have been tended 
more by shepherds, and dogs have only of late years 
been used very generally. But the Scotch Collie is 
becoming more popular in the United States every 
year, and several of our large stock farmers are 
breeding the dog, both for pleasure and for profit. 
The dogs will be valuable in keeping off the wolves 
and prairie-dogs, which are always numerous in 
sheep-raising States. GEORGE E. WALSH. 
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For the Companion. 


HENRY HUDSON. 


The name of Hudson is connected with the largest 
river in New York; it belongs, also, to the bay and 
straits in the British possessions. The river and the 
bay are far apart, and yet the extent of coast between 
them gives but a limited idea of how much of the 
globe Hudson explored. The country along the 
Hudson River belonged to the Dutch; that about 
Hudson’s Bay was, from the first, English. 

Hudson was certainly of English birth, and little 
more than that can be said with confidence of his 
early life. There is not a shadow of a reason for 
writing his name Hendrick Hudson, as has been done 
by some person in this country. 

Our acquaintance with the man is limited to the 
last five years of his life, and these were spent upon 
voyages of discovery. All interest in the man attaches 
itself to these voyages. They were made with one 
object in view,—to find a way by the North to China 
and the East. It was not expected that such a way, 
if found, would be shorter, or in any way preferable 
to those already known by the way of Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn. But the right of trading with 
the East by either of the known ways was already a 
privilege in the hands of the East India Company. 
A way into the Pacific by the north of Asia, or by 
the north of this continent, would destroy the mo- 
nopoly. 

Hudson’s first voyage, of which he left a journal, 
was undertaken, he tells us, at the charge of ‘‘certain 
worshipfull Merchants of London,” in 1607. Its pur- 
pose was, he says, “for to discover a passage by the 
North Pole to Japan and China.” He was absent 
from England from the first of May to the fifteenth 
of September. Within that time he explored the 
east coast of Greenland and the west side of Spitz- 
bergen. He crossed the eighty-first degree - © 
of latitude,—the highest point then reached, 
and rarely passed since. 

The second expedition was made from 
London, in 1608. Its main purpose was the 
same, but this time Hudson gave his atten- 
tion particularly to the passage by the north- 
east. He advanced no farther than to Nova 
Zembla, where the ice compelled him to 
turn back with no other result than a fuller 
knowledge of the difficulties by that way. 

Hudson was now known abroad as well as 
at home for skill and intrepidity. Upon his return to 
London in the fall of 1608, his presence in Holland 
was politely desired by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. The Dutch had sent expeditions in search of a 
Northeast passage in 1594 and in 1595. Both of these 
were unsuccessful. In 1596 private individuals fitted 
out a third expedition, which was compelled to win- 
ter on Nova Zembla with disastrous results. 

From the observations he had made 
in high latitudes, Hudson formed the 
theory of an open Polar sea,‘and he 
believed that this sea was to be 
reached by keeping away from the 
shores of Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
where the ice was strongest, and by 
pushing on beyond the eighty-third 
degree of latitude when they would 
be in open water. The Dutch adopted 
a similar view, as so many navigators 
since their time have done. 

Early in January, 1609, Hudson 
, entered into an agreement with the 
Dutch East India Company, by which 
he agreed to search for a passage 
to the north of Nova Zembla. He 
was to give the company the ben- 
efit of all discoveries. The directors 
were to pay him, “as well for his out- 
fit for the said voyage, as for the 
support of his wife and children,” 
a sum equal to three hundred and twenty dollars. 
In case he did not come back within a year, the 
directors were to pay his wife the further sum of 
eighty dollars, and thereupon be released of all 

liability to him or his heirs. But if he should come 
back within the year, and have found the passage 
good and suitable for the company to use, then the 
directors would “reward the before-named Hudson 
for his dangers, trouble and knowledge in their dis- 
cretion, with which the before-mentioned Hudson is 
content.” 
So much of this contract is given because it shows 
better than any other paper relating to Hudson’s 
voyages what sort of a man he was, The smallness 
of the remuneration to be received for the hazardous 
| service upon which he was to be employed proves the 
| spirit of a true explorer. He was not likely to have 
means of his own, but he shows full confidence in his 
ability to command success. 

On the fourth of April, 1609, Hudson set sail from 
Amsterdam. His vessel was the Half Moon, a yacht 
of about eighty tons burden, and manned by a motley 
crew of Dutch and English. He passed the North 
Cape on the fifth of May, and in the course of a few 
days came to the edge of the ice which encompassed 
Nova Zembla. 

Although the orders given to Hudson required that 
| he should search for a passage only by way of the 
northeast, yet, on the fourteenth of May, with the 

consent of his officers and men, he shaped his course 
towards the coast of America. On the twelfth of 
July he first saw the American shores, and on the 
eighteenth he anchored in a safe harbor, probably 
Penobscot Bay, on the coast of Maine. 
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From this point he sailed southward until he was 
opposite the entrance to James River, where the 
English had settled two years before. Satisfied that 
there was no passage through the continent south of 
that point, he now turned towards the north, and ex. 
amined the coast with care. On the twenty-eighth of 
August he discovered Delaware Bay, and a few days 
later, September third, he anchored inside of Sandy 
Hook. The discovery of the North River followed, 
and the Half Moon sailed up this river to where 
Albany now stands. This gave Holland title to the 
province of New Netherlands by right of discovery. 

Returning in the fall, Hudson and his men were 
detained at Dartmouth, England, and the Half Moon 
was not sent over to Amsterdam until the next sum- 
mer. Hudson and the other Englishmen of the ship 
were commanded by the Government to serve their 
Own country. 

In April of 1610, Hudson sailed under English 
auspices in search of a northwest passage. On this 
voyage he discovered the straits and the bay which 
have since borne his name. The following winter he 
spent on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. The suffering 
from the want of food was great, and his crew in the 
spring showed a natural impatience of longer delay. 
In a mutinous outbreak they put their commander, 
with his son, and several sick sailors, into a frail 
boat; and on midsummer’s day, 1611, they cut him 
adrift in the midst of Arctic waters. No farther 
trace of the great navigator was ever found. 
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For the Companion. 


AN OLD CHAIR BEAUTIFIED. 


Take any old rocking-chair you may happen to 
have, and give it a thick coat of ordinary white 
paint. Allow this to dry, and repeat the operation 
again and again, as 
the chair should have 
three coats of paint 
in order to wear well. 

When the painting 
is finished and per- 
fectly dry, varnish 
the chair all over 
with clear varnish, 
and after it has again 
dried, it will be ready 
for upholstering. 

If the chair needs 
reseating, take pieces 
of strong cloth, cut 
about two inches 
wide, and sewed to- 
gether with strong 
thread. Tack one 
end of the strip on 
the corner edge of 
the chair, and pass 
it back and forth 
evenly over each 
edge—front and 
back — of the 
chair, until the 
seat is filled, 
then cut the 
cloth, draw the end tight, and tack itin place. Next 
fasten the strip in the adjoining corner edge, and 
weave it in and out across the seat, from side to side, 
as in darning. Be careful to keep it drawn very 
tight, in order to have the chair bottom firm and 
strong. 

This finished, make two bags of any kind of old 
cloth, one to fit the seat, and the other to fit the back 
of the chair. Partially fill these with upholstering 
curled hair or excelsior, and tack them in place. 

Cut the cover for the seat, of blue denim, which 

has previously 
been embroid- 
ered or couched 
with coarse, 
white knitting 
cotton, at the 
four corners 
toward the cen- 
tre, as in Fig. 
A; then place 
it over the seat 
of the chair, 
when the slash- 
ed portion will 
hang down 
over the sides. Fig. A. 
Turn in and fasten down the corners of each of the 
four pieces (see Fig. B), and turn the flap on the front, 
and the one on the back, up under the seat, and catch 
them together with a very large, coarse needle and 
strong black thread—drawing them together as 
tightly as possible. 

Do the same with the flaps on the sides of the seat, 
and see that there are no raw edges around the 
corners, but that they are drawn over smooth and 
tight. Tack a square of cambric neatly over the 
under side of the seat to cover these stitches. 

Cover the 
back of the 
chair, by fas- 
tening the de- 
nim securely 
down one side 
of the back 
part of the 
back; then pas- 
sing it through 
the narrow 
opening be- 
tween the slen- 
der round of 
wood and the 

Fie. B. back _—s proper, 
and bringing the cover around over the cushion, 
through the other opening, and across the back to 
the starting point, turn in the edge, and hem it 
neatly, and tack. 

Now bring the edge of the denim, at the top and 
bottom of the front of the back, over on the back 
part, and fasten as on the side. This done, the chair 
will be finished, and ready for use. It will more 
than repay the labor expended upon it; for the chair 
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will be strong, comfortable and pretty. 
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If this combination of white and blue will not 
harmonize with the general color or effect of the 
room where you wish to use the chairs, the woodwork 
may be painted in black, with a cushion of old gold, 
or any dark mixed material, or the frame may be of 
a light green, with a dark green cushion. 

The suggestion being given, desirable variations 
will readily occur to the reader. 


————+o+—___—_ 
FORTY YEARS OF HUNTING. 


Mr. Edward D. Baker, late deputy inspector-gen- 
eral of police in Bengal, India, lived for forty years 
in that country, and during the whole period was 
accustomed at not infrequent intervals to hunt the 
game that abounds in the jungles on the streams 
there, from rhinoceroses, buffaloes, tigers, panthers 
and leopards down to wild duck and snipe. He has 
lately written what he calls a “little book” covering 
these forty years of hunting, and this little book con- 
tains four hundred closely printed pages. 


The fact that Mr. Baker was a prominent and 
respected official, and that in his preface he person- 
ally vouches that every incident in the book is related 
exactly as it occurred, gives credence to narratives in 
his book that, if written by a less trustworthy hand, 
it would be hard to believe, so remarkable are they. 

For instance, he relates that, from constantly pur- 
suing tigers, he gained a sort of instinct that told 
him they were in the neighborhood, though he could 
neither see nor hear them. He writes: 

“T have awoke suddenly at night, and tossed in my 
bed, unable to resettle, for an hour or two at astretch, 
for no apparent reason whatever; and next morning 
have found the fresh footprints of a tiger round the 
outside of my bungalow or tent.” 

Mr. Baker says that the beauty of the tiger, with 
the vivid combination of black, yellow and white on 
his glossy skin, is terrible to look u on, to say noth- 
ing of the malignant cunning of his eye, and the 
savage hunger expressed in his curling lips and flash- 
ing white teeth. 

A full- one Bengal tiger is usually a trifle under 
ten feet long, when measured while its body is still 
warm. Among the hundreds which Mr. Baker killed, 
a tiger of ten feet and four inches, from nose to end 
of tail, was heaviest and largest. 

Here is Mr. Baker’s description of the fierce charge 
of a tiger, when hunted with elephants: 

“As a general rule a tiger will endeavor to avoid 
an encounter with a line of elephants; on rare occa- 
sions it will await their approach, and charge home 
when within a few paces, at on still rarer occasions 
it will advance to the attack from some distance, 
mouth open, lips curling upwards, ears down, tail on 
= , every hair on its body and head bristling with 

ur 

“Whoev er has had the fortune to witness such a 
charge will never forget the magnificent sight, nor 
the terrific sounds which accompanied the onward 
bounds of the enraged monster, filling the air 
around, and drowning the voices of all other living 
creatures in its awful depth and volume. 

“A large tiger viewed under such circumstances, 
when his head and body are greatly swelled out, and 
his appearance rendered most terrific by the bristling 
of his hair, is a very different creature from the list- 
less, flat-sided beast of menageries and zodlogical 
gardens.” 

But most people, unless they were mounted on tall 
and safe elephants, would rather see the tiger in the 
menagerie. 

In his forty years of hunting Mr. Baker killed sev- 
eral immense crocodiles in the creeks of the Son- 
derbunds (the low lands at the delta-mouths of the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra), where these ferocious 
monsters grow to a length of twenty-five feet, or 
even more. 

A friend of Mr. Baker’s shot one of these great 
crocodiles, described as “‘a notorious man-eater,” and 
from its stomach took out pieces of gold, silver, 
copper, brass and zinc, weighing in all twenty-nine 
or thirty pounds, being the metals of which the orna- 
ments of Hindoo women were made—women being 
the animal’s most frequent victims. These victims 
the monster carried off while they were bathing or 
drawing water. 


Hr 
UNCLE CHARLEY. 


It is very natural to feel that the animals to which 
we are most attached must exist after death. Like 
the little boy whose Guinea-pig had died, we can 
believe that elephants are destitute of souls, but still 
insist that “nice little clean Guinea-pigs” must be 
thus endowed. Mrs. Custer, in “Tenting on the 
Plains,” described a similar weakness in Uncle 
Charley, a veteran cook. 


My husband wondered what possessed the old fel- 
low when oy cage poultry for dinner. We used 

pe | to watch him go to one side, seize the chicken, 

1ile swiftly wringing its neck, mumble some unin- 
telligible words to himself, then throw down the fowl 
in a matter-of-fact way, and sit down to pluck it. 

We were mystified, and had to get Eliza, another 
cook, to explain this *peculiar proceeding. She said 
that, “though Uncle Charley does swear so powerful, 
. has a kind of superstition that poultry has a here- 
after.” 

Evidently he thought it was not right to send them 
to their last home without what he intended for a 
funeral oration. Sometimes he said, as fast as his 
nimble old tongue could chatter : 


“a, a tombs a doleful sound, mine ears attend 
ne cry 
Ye living nens, come view the ground where you must 
shortly lie!” 


He so timed his verses that, with one wrench, he 
gave the final turn to the poor chicken’s head, as he 
jerked out the last line. 


a 
HALF A CENTURY A “HIRED GIRL.” 


The French papers recount an interesting incident, 
which, perhaps, is one of a sort which has never 
happened, and never could happen, in this country. 
It was the celebration, at the town of Beziers, of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the service, in a single family, 
of a domestic servant. 


For fifty years, says the French local paper, which 
records the occurrence, Mlle. Helen Sapte, who is now 
eighty-three years old, had been employed in the 
Fusier family. When the anniversary of this long 
and honorable service arrived, the family made a 
brilliant holiday of it; a feast was provided, and 
Mlle. Sapte, the aged Servant, occupied the seat of 
honor at the head of the table. 

The honor was certainly a deserved one, for the 
French paper referred to, the “Southern Messenger,” 
says she had “served in this family with a devotion 
and zeal never for a moment relaxed.” The indi- 
viduals of the family which celebrated her ‘golden 
wedding” as a handmaiden were by no means the 
same as those for whom her work was begun, but 
she felt her devotion to be none the less due. 


te 

IT was a New England deacon who said, ‘‘We are 
thankful for one spark of grace, and are confident 
that it will be watered.” But it was a minister who 
one day announced to his congregation, ‘You will 
be sorry to hear that the little church at Jonesville 


= — a tossed upon the waves, a sheep without 


Are you dull, despondent, discouraged? Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla will make you cheerful and congenial.[Adv. 
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ICE-CREAM wal FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 
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RABBITING. 


As is well-known to most readers rabbits have 
become a great pest in Australia and New Zealand. 
For years past, the owners of stations, as the ranches 
are called there, have been in the habit of employing 
“rabbiters” to hunt down and destroy the pest. These 
men are given guns, ammunition, and a “‘whare,” or 
roughly built hut, to live in. Their “tucker,” another 
colonialism, which means food, is also supplied them 
by their employer, and, in addition, they are either 
paid from two to four cents of our money a head for 
each rabbit killed, or draw a regular salary. 


The rabbiter has to take off and dry the skin of 
every rabbit worth it, and turn it over to his employer 
as evidence of the death of the animal. The market 
value of these skins there is four or five cents each, 
so that the a nearly recoups himself for the 
pay of the rabbiter. When the rabbit is so young 
that the pelt is worthless, the hunter receives the 
same pay, but is obliged to produce the ears as evi- 
dence of his work. hen he rabbits on a salary, he 
gets from six dollars to fifteen dollars a week. 

The work is of the most arduous kind. The places, 
particularly in New Zealand, where the rabbits most 
abound, are hilly in the extreme, and they scarcely 
deign to speak of anything as hilly that would not 

called precipitous anywhere else. 


The animals can be hunted with success only at the | 


earliest dawn, and in the twilight. Going over those 
hills at breakneck speed in the attempt to save half- 
a-dozen rabbits’ skins fromm being mangled by as many 
different dogs is not romantic, and hours of it give 
the most enthusiastic his fill. 

Each rabbit is skinned as soon as taken, almost by 
a turn of the wrist, and the pelt distended inside out 
by the insertion of an elastic twig bent double. These 
chins are then all taken to the whare, and hung 
around on bushes to dry. While drying in the hot 
sun they fill the whole neighborhood with a terrific 
stench, and any one coming on to a rabbiter’s cam 
from the leeward is aware of the fact half a mile off. 

When thoroughly dried, the pelts are packed in 
bundles containing twenty-five each, and carried to 
the station, where the rabbiter receives his pay. The 
skins are manufactured into various articles of wear- 
ing apparel, notably hats, and not infrequently are 
dyed to imitate the more expensive furs, when they 
bring avery fair price. The meat, although not badly 
flavored, is seldom eaten, at least in the neighbor- 
hoods where they abound, though the carcasses bring 
twenty-five cents apiece in the larger cities. 

On a desirable station, rabbiting is not an unprof- 
itable job. One man made one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars — at it, for three successive years on 
a New Zealand run. 


44> 
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ACCORDING TO LAW. 


Oriental justice has become synonymous for both 
ingenuity and simplicity, but it finds a parallel in 
that of the early alcaldes of California. One instance 
of a judge’s candor and a prisoner’s logic is to be 
found in “California Pastoral.’”” A man named Juan 
lodged a complaint that he had loaned Pedro a sum 
of money which the latter refused to pay, although 
he was rich in horses and cattle. 


The culprit was summoned before the alcalde, 
when Juan stated the case, and appealed to Pedro in 
confirmation of what he said. The debt was there- 
upon cheerfully acknowledged. 

“There,” said the alcalde, “since you owe this 
debt, why do you not pay it?” 

“Because, sefior,” replied Pedro, “I have no 
money.” 

“But,” interrupted Juan, ‘thou hast a flock, horses, 
oxen and everything.” 

“Well said, Juan,” exclaimed the alcalde, ‘‘and he 
shall sell them, and pay the debt, or I will teach him 
what law and justice are.” 

“A word, sir, by your leave,” said Pedro. Then, 
turning to Juan he continued, “Well, Juan, didst 
thou lend the money to me, or didst thou lend it to 
my oxen, my horses or my flock?” 

“T lent it to you, Pedro.” 

“Thou sayest well; if thou didst lend the money 
to me, then, of course, I am responsible, and I must 
pay; but if thou didst lend it to my oxen, my horses 
or my flock, it is clear that they are responsible, and 
they must pay;” and he looked triumphantly at the 
alcalde. 

The magistrate had listened attentively. At this 
pause, he drew himself up and said, with much 
gravity, “Pedro, thou art right, and thy property 
cannot be sold.” 

“And what am I to do then?” asked Juan. 

“Wait,” replied Pedro, “till I get money to pay 


“That is all that can be done according to law,” 
added the alcalde, and dismissed the case. 


HE KNEW A FRESHET. 


It is quite natural for travellers in foreign lands to 
compare objects seen there with similar ones at 
home, though, in fact, these comparisons are some- 
times amusing, as in the following anecdote: 


An American traveller, while in Venice, chanced 
to meet a fellow-countryman, and entered into con- 
versation. The stranger was from the Mississippi 
River bottoms. 

“What do you think of Venice?” asked our Amer- 
ican friend. 

“Wall, I don’t reckon I oughter express my opin- 
ion now, for I didn’t git here till after the overflow, 
an’ haint had a chance to see the town; but, as the 
water ’pears to be on the stand still, I reckon it’ll 
begin to go down putty soon; but I *low that when 
she starts, she’ll go down right smart.” 

“My gracious, man, this is not an overflow!” 

“Then it’s about as lively a freshet as ever I seed. 
In our country, when we have to paddle round the 
streets in canoes, we call it a putty good overflow.” 

“You don’t understand. This is Venice, and the 
water is always here.” 

**You don’t say so? An’ does the government have 
to issue rations to all these folks?” 

“Of course not. This town was built this way 


“Wall, that might be, but I call it a overflow all 
the same; but if it aint goin’ to fall enough for me 
to see the town, I reckon I’d better go. This is the 
blamedest swamp I ever seed!” 





HARD ON THE GOVERNOR. 


The English governor of one of the districts of 
India reports the natives as particularly quick at 
repartee, and we do not wonder at his holding that 
opinion. 

At one of the councils a part of those present had 
requested leave to say their prayers, and were accord- 
ingly performing their devotions in the verandah of 





the tent while I carried on a desultory conversation 
with the remainder. 

Looking at the men praying, I said to the chief, 
that it was a pity that men so particular in their re- 
ligious observances should be so careless about some 
of the cardinal virtues enjoined by all religions, such 
as speaking the truth; so that the very men who 
were then on their knees, would presently come before 
me, and not scruple to attempt to deceive me about 
their crops, revenue, and so forth. 

The chief replied immediately, that it might be so. 
I was, no doubt, correct. There was probably some 
radical defect in their religious conduct, as God had 
thought fit to confer a governor upon them after so 
many ages of independence. 


—_—_—__—_- 
A MOTIONLESS REBEL. 


Excitement and danger sharpen a man’s faculties 
so that he can see and hear things, which in ordinary 
circumstances would pass unnoticed. A Rhode Island 
soldier cites a case in point. By the side of a tall 
tree, about a hundred yards on the left of his regi- 
ment, stood a rugged-looking Johnnie, wearing gray 
trousers, butternut-colored jacket, and slouched felt 
hat, and, with rifle at “ready,” was leaning over, 
peering at them, as if in great astonishment at seeing 
a party of Yanks in such a place. 


None of the boys saw him. I spoke to them, and 
told them where he was, but they could not see ie | 
signs of a rebel, and I didn’t dare to take my eyes o 
him, for fear he would draw a bead on me. 


I waved my hand, but he would not answer. I con- 
cluded there were more of them. Probably they 
were the party that had done all the firing that morn- 
ing. and they might be trying to creep round us, and 
gobble us up. 

At last I moved slowly up to one of my comrades, 
and directed his attention to my rebel by sighting 
him over the rifle. But the instant I did so he was 
gone,—probably dodged behind the tree. 

I crawled back to my place, and watched closely in 
all directions, all of us lying low and keeping our 
eyes peeled, when chancing to glance at the tree 
again, there was the same rebel, and in much the 
same position as when I first saw him. 

The boys ware putting worked up over the matter, 
and I determined to bring these things to a crisis. 
So, keeping my eyes fixed on Mr. Johnnie, and my 
rifle in readiness for quick work, I began crawling 
through the grass towards him. 

He never moved, but only watched the more 
closely. A thick stump stood directly in my path, 
and I crept one side to get by it. As I did so, he all 
at once seemed to separate, and as I got a few feet 
further to one side, I stopped, and the absurdity of 
the whole matter burst upon me. My rebel was the 
gray trunk of an old oak. 


—_———¢ 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 


In 1864, several Union and Confederate wounded 
soldiers lay in a farm-house in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Mrs. B——, the mother of one of the Southern 
men, rode ten miles every day to see her boy, bring- 
ing such little comforts as she could. Her house was 
burned, the plantation in ruins, trampled down by 
the army. One day she carried him some beef tea. 
Every drop was precious; for it was difficult to pro- 
cure the beef from which it was made. 


As she sat watching her boy sip the steaming, 
savory broth, her eye caught the eager, hungry look 
of aman on the next cot. He was a Yankee, per- 
haps one of the very band who had burned her 
home. She was a bitter Secessionist. But she was 
also a noble-hearted Christian woman. Her eye 
stole back to the pale, sunken face, and she thought, 
“Poor fellow, if he were my boy, and my Joe some 
other mother’s son. He shall have a taste.” 

After a moment’s pause, and with pressed lips, for 
it required all the moral force she could command, 
she filled a bowl with the broth, and put it to his lips. 
Then she —— fresh water, and bathed the sol- 
dier’s face and hands as gently as if he had been her 
son. The next day, when she returned, he was gone, 
having been exchanged to the North. 

Last winter the son of a senator from a Northern 
State brought home with him during the Christmas 
vacation a young = good from Virginia. He was 
the only living son of Mrs. B——, the boy whom she 
had nursed having been killed during the last year of 
the war. 

She had struggled for years to educate this boy as 
a civil engineer, and had done it. But without influ- 
ence he could not obtain position, and was support- 
ing himself at this time by copying. 

Senator —— inquired into his qualifications, and 
finding them good, soon after secured his appoint- 
ment on the staff of engineers employed to construct 
an important railway. The senator inclosed with 
the appointment a letter to Mrs. B—— reminding her 
of the farm-house on the Shenandoah, and adding, 
“Twas the wounded man to whom you gave the bowl 
of broth.” 

— +o —_ —_ 


TWO MEANINGS. 


Some remarks, made in all innocence, are capable 
of unfortunate interpretations. Take, for example, 
that of the boy who proudly said, in regard to some 
toy, that he “made it out of his own head, and had 
wood enough left for another.” 


talk with some village children who were playing in 
the mud. 

“Well, my little men,” said he, ‘‘what are you do- 
ing there?” F 

*“*We’re making a church, sir.”’ 

“Oh, a church, are you? But where’s the parson?” 

“There aint mud enough to make him, sir,” replied 
an urchin, innocently. 





Barry’s Tricopherous. Does your hair come out 
in handfuls every morning? It will stop it. Try it. [Adv. 
qunseneemeime: 





The value of vacation may be greatly increased by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
—_———.¢—_____. 


To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv. 
——-— 

That tired, worn out feeling, caused by impure 
blood, will be entirely overcome by Dr. David Kennedy’s 
Favorite Remedy, Rondout, N.Y. Price, $1. [Ade. 
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FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Scale Co. ,Quiney, Lil. 

Scroll Saws, Foot-Lathes, Tools 

and Supplies for Amateurs and 


; OO LS Machinists. CATALOGUE FREE. 




















Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress _ 





Novelty Tool Co., 175 Elm S8t., Cincinnati, O. 





| Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. Th 


For five minutes he never moved from his tracks. | 






A celebrated English bishop one day stopped to | 





2d- HAND BICYCLES 


of all makes and 30 styles best new wheels at 
lowest ro Easy terms. Send for cata. 
GEO. W. Rouse & Son, 8 H 8t., Peoria, Ill. 
Hundreds of Agents are coining 

money selling the Nickel Tidy 

Holder in their own town. Why 

’t you? Every family buys them. 

Sample and 


can 
rices mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 
W. HASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Oh o. 


Ladies Wanted to sell my Folding 
Bastles ; salary or commission. Noca 
ital required. The best selling article 
made. Sample id, 40 cts. Three 
Sizes. Send for special terms to agents. 
H.F. EATON, 245 South Canal Street, Chicago. 


Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 
Junior League Ball, 25c.; Pair Catcher-Gloves, 25c.; 
22-Game Score-Book, 25c.; Reach’s Base-Ball Guide, 
10c.; Art of Batting, lic.; Art of Curve-Pitching, lic. 
Mailed singly on receipt of price, or all for $1.00. 
A.J. REA’ & CO., 1022 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Circular_size. $8. 


PRESS, $3. 
Newspaper size, 5 re set- 


$44. Typ 
our Wh ne. easy; } ag teen directions. 
—_~ st’ps “ Me ay 
es, ty cards, &c., to factory 
e CARDS KELSEY S CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Boned with Featherbone 
e 
Ask your dealer for them. 


LADY AGENTS fer nsscent 


permament 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters. Sample outfit free. 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Ninth 8t.,Cincinnati,O. 


HONOCRAPHY & 


i HONETIC SHORT HAND 
Self-taught. Send for Catalog. d 
_ The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 

















best ever made. 











Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 











Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eaeie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


HOW TO CET RICH =::° 


EDITIONS 
SOLD. 
15 copies mailed, postpaid for One Dollar. Smart 
Boys can sell 30 copies a day at 10 cts. Agents 
~anted. Uncle Ben Pub. Co. 93 Liberty St. N. Y 


F At the rate they have been 


ing the Public Domains wil 
the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on at @ 1.25 








be gone inSyears. Nowis 
.25 per acre. 
What better could be left for Children? Where these Lands are; how to 
them, as well as for information of all States and Territories, send 10 cents 
and receive the beautiful Eneravines. a Picturesque Panorama of the United 
States, Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ub 





HEW TAFFY TOLU 


OLGAN’S @IJM 
Take no other. Makes sound, 


White Teeth. Pefectdigestiin — 
and a sweet mouth. Perfectly delicious. Box by mai 
At stores, 6 cakes, 


PAN 


1, 


'y 40c. 
. COLGAN & MCAFEE,Louisville,Ky. 


CUSTOM 
MADE $ 


Suits $13.25 to $25. Fit guaranteed, 
Samples and Directions sent FREE, 
Manuf’rs’ Pant Co., Whitman, Mass, 


@S- DR. SYKE’S ea 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


as cured many cases pronounced hopeless b: 
cians, Send for! Free Bost: ‘Common sense 4] ad 














LC INDERGARTEN 
EDUCATOR DESK. 


(Patent applied for.) 

Every child should have one. 
Contains eight characters of 
lessons. Itis an instructor nv 
home should be without. Send 
three l-cent a for illus- 
trated circular. iberal dis- 
counts to the tra 


p. 1- MARQUA GO. CINCINNATI.O. 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
: his new STic 

TRUS 















ELA 
$ has a Pad different 
from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night. 
anda radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and chea). 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston s Co., Chicago, Jil, 


MARLIN perc 


RIFLE 





Winchester ; New Model 1883. 
Works easier, is simpler, Just Out. 
, tighter, than any other. 
DON’T BUY TILL YOU SEE IT. 


GALLERY, HUNTING AND TARGET RIFLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
WARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., Box 20 C, NEW HAVEN, CT, 









B= oe | 
PAYSIMERELCHT 
am and Beam Box for a 


Iron Levers, Stee! 
Tare 


Every size Scale. For free price list 

mention this paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTS 

BINGHAMTON. N. ¥. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
os or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail. 
Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 
D. NEEDHAWM’S SONS 

116-118 Dearborn Street, 











CHICAGO. 
RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
the Blossoms. The Best 











7) 
Brood Purifier Known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Headache,Constipation, Piles, 
Whooping Cough, and all 
circular. Mention Companion. 
l BEST NOVELS for y Ai) 
the best novels ever written: ‘ 
“LENA RIVERS,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
‘“* ALONE,” by Marion Harland. 
“TRUE AS 
“THE HIDDEN PATH,” by Marion Harland. 
“GuY EARLCOURT’S WIFE,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“WARWICK,” by M. T. Walworth. 
“TRUE TO THE LAST,” by A. 8. Roe. 
Sent separate or together, postage free, 25 cents each. 
G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York. 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Blood Diseases. Send for 
ASK ANY BOOKSELLER for ten of 
“TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
STEEL,” by Marion Harland. 
“ A WONDERFUL_WOMAN,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“How I MADE MILLIONS,” by P. T. Barnum. 





and numerous testimonials. They w. you. 
Dr. SYKES SURE CURE C0.. 330 Race St.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Established. Chicago, 1870. Moved to Cincinnati. 198° 


LADIES | CURL OR Rin 

IMPROVED H C | 

7, 6m «6MA@IrUUrer, 

®e andavoidall danger of Burning or Golling 
the Hair or Han Money 


refunded If not satisfactory. 
FOR SALE BY VEALERS. 


Sample, 50 cents. id. 
ala “AGENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO. 









me 


A 
« 
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CURLER 













THE ONLY GENUINE 
L = F a 


a 





UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always 
dy for use. Pronounced jue known. 
AR 
WAPRAR IWS 
Gloucester, Mass. 
a) Sample 20catamps 
Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


; COLLAR 
Rubens, Angelo, Rephacl, Murillo} sy pain OF CUFFS 


INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 
vles. Perfect our size, and for Ill. Cata- 


rect sty fit. Send 
logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 34 Exchange PI., Boston, Mass. 
CR, Bicycle Bargains. 
\“V Limited number of reliable 
= | STANDARD coLuMBIAs, 
Gi SA 
Uf S edals, d od he -bars, * 
TIINS*AS Betas seeped bandie-bary, Kirk 
100 to $75. Catalogue free. 
State & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO, 
ilimail free their newly enlarged 
Catal {Band! 9 
Uniforms and Equipments,400 


(all sizes from 50 inches upwards) 
POPE MANUF’G Cco., BOSTON, MASS. 
Fine Dlustrations describing 








= 
Tort 
SB 





























ball-bearings to front wheels anc 
LYON& HEALYS 





pairing Materials, Trimmings, 
tc. ins Instruction for 
mateur Bands, Exercises and Scales 
Drum Major's Tactics, By-Laws, and 
@ Selected List of Band Music. 








INVEST FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


r month for about 4 years will secure a sure 
income for life of at least $75 per month anda rural liv- 
ing for a family besides, through pleasant labor on a 
beautiful suburban homestead. the Merce - 
provement Co, will plant and carry to full bearing 
raisin vineyard and orchard on the above installments 
and will harvest and dispose of crops as agent for 
aRKS a, Speers —— ly « B. 
Jolonization ent Southern Pacific R. R. 
Co., 331 M 


ontgomery St., San Francisco, Cal, 








“ U 

Wood's Acme Mocha 

and Java” 
isa perfect blend of these 
highest-grade Coffees, 
packed, fresh roasted, in 
2-lb. cans. You may 
know the true delight of 
a fine cup of coffee by 
insisting that your gro- 
cer furnishes this brand. 
ThomasWood &Co., 
Importers, Boston, 

Philadelphia & Chicago. 


Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full stze (1132 x 13 inches), 

rinted on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 








00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 
“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 
beautiful and popular song and chorus; mailed 
cents. WILL 3 
842 and 844 


Ave 
for 


woo 
roadway, 


ARD & CO 


ew York. ss 





Cured with Electricity, ~! Dr.Horne’s 
Electro-Magnetic Belt-Truss, 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the world generating a continuous 
Electric and Magnetic current. 
entific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable. 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 

stamp for pamphlet. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 
Or. HORNE, 










InvENTOR, 191 WABASH AVeE., CHICAGO. 





Viz 


“Take a Pill?” 


“Whose ?” “Why, Ayer’s, of course.” 
AYER’S PILIS are the best. They regu- 
late Digestion, cure Biliousness, Colic, and 
Constipation, relieve Sick Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Rheumatism. They contain no 
calomel and are sugar-coated. Mild, but 
effective, they are the favorite family med- 
icine. As an after-dinner pill, used by 
thousands. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 








